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Conductors  and  Non-Conductors 

Business,  in  its  brief  incursions  info  th«*  realm  of 
psychology,  has  picked  up  a  terminology  somewhat 
flavored  by  our  meagre  knowledge  of  electricity. 

We  say  certain  folks  are  “positive”  and  certain 
others  are  “negative,”  thereby  recognizing  that  the 
law  of  polarity  runs  through  human  life  as  it  does 
through  so  many  of  those  things  which  we  classify  as 
inert  matter. 

Let  us  go  further  and  recognize  that  some  men  and 
women  are  “good  conductors”  and  others  are  decitlcd- 
ly  “non-conductors.” 

The  non-eonductor  is  the  fellow  who,  perhaps 
through  temperamental  reticence  or  instinctive  sel¬ 
fishness,  never  passes  anything  on  to  others. 

Sometimes  he  doesn't  get  much  of  anything  him¬ 
self — and,  of  course,  he  has  nothing  much  that  he 
could  pass  on  to  his  associates. 

***** 

The  conductor  is  a  dilTerent  proposition. 

He  is  the  fellow  always  alive,  always  sparkling 
with  interest. 

He  receives  and  he  gives  out  again. 

If  he  reads  a  book  that  is  interesting  and  helpful, 
he  tells  his  friends  about  it  and  gives  them  an  out¬ 
line  sufficient  to  stir  their  own  interest. 

If  he  sees  a  new  play,  he  gives  others  a  review  of  it. 

If  he  hears  a  new  and  interesting  theory  he  passes 
it  on  to  others. 

When  he  goes  to  a  convention  where  problems  of 
his  craft  are  discussed,  he  is  interested  and  rises  to 
contribute  something  to  the  discussion. 


His  eyes  an*  always  (»pcn.  Each  day  is  an  ad\*-ii. 
lure  li>  him  and  he  is  temperamentally  so  made  that 
you  couldn't  keep  him  fnuii  telling  others  the  inter¬ 
est  ing  parts  of  his  adventures,  even  if  you  wanted  to 
— and,  being  wise,  you  wouldn't  want  to — because 
it  is  the  “conductor”  kiiul  <»f  pe<»|>le  who  have  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  mundane  wheel  and  pushed  llie 
old  wt»rld  along  for  all  the  progress  that  has  heeii 
attained. 

All  good  comluctors  are  not  leaders  hut  all  leaders 
are  good  conductors. 

Teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  statesmen  and  law 
givers; — all  men  and  women  who  most  pmfouiidly 
influence  their  times  are  conductors. 

What  they  receive  they  give  and  their  genius  lies 
Imtli  in  the  sensitiveness  of  their  ability  to  receive 
and  the  fullness  with  which  they  can  give. 

All  things,  however,  die  wth  the  non-conductor.  He 
is  impervious  to  influences  from  the  outside  and 
nothing  ever  passes  from  him  to  another. 

Both  types  of  men  and  women  are  about  you. 

Pick  them  out  in  your  own  store. 

Watch  them  and  see  which  does  the  more  to  lift  the 
standard  of  knowledge  ami  efficiency  in  ymir  organ¬ 
ization. 

***** 

You  may  have  important  use  for  some  of  the  non¬ 
conductors.  They  may  be  indispensahle  in  their  own 
jobs  but  don't  give  them  the  kind  of  jid)  in  which  ymi 
need  a  conductor. 

How  many  of  your  buyers  after  the  inspiration 
and  refreshment  of  ideas  which  come  from  a  trip  to 
market  get  their  salespeople  about  them  and  tell  tlicm 
of  what  they  learned  in  the  market? 

Every  buyer  who  goes  to  market  with  a  specified 
open-to-huy  is  the  master  of  the  market  up  to  the 
limit  of  his  purchasing  allowance. 

If  he  conies  to  purchase  $.5,000  worth  of  mercjian- 
dise,  he  may  ))urchase  anything  he  pleases — anything 
which  his  judgment  dictates — up  to  the  extent  of 
$5,000. 

Assuming  he  is  a  reasonable  creature,  he  must  have 
some  reasons  for  making  the  particular  selections  In^ 
does. 

Something  sold  him  about  the  things  whii'li  he 
did  buy. 

Whatever  it  was  that  stdd  the  goods  to  him  should 
sell  the  goods  to  the  consumer — provided  his  sales- 
neople  know  what  the  buyer’s  n*asons  were  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  purchases  he  did. 

\  good  conductor  just  couldn't  help  getting  those 
selling  assistants  of  his  about  him  and  giving  them 
the  full  story. 

The  buyer  should  he  a  discriminating  selector 
and  the  points  about  the  merchandise  which  created 
enthusiasm  in  him  should  he  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ones  whose  job  it  is  to  create  buying  enthusiasm  in 
the  consumer. 

After  your  buyers  have  been  to  market,  do  their 
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|»un  loiM's  to  llu'ir  (IrpartiiU'iits  as  things  whirli 

«*n‘alc  (‘iilliusiasin  or  just  as  “iiioro  iiicrchaiulise'’? 

.\ii\oii«‘  who  knows  anything  about  soiling  knows 
that  cnlluisiasin  is  a  vital  element  in  the  job. 

Is  (here  a  single  «Iei)artnient  in  any  store  in  the 
entire  «‘ountry  that  <loes  not  need  more  selling  en¬ 
thusiasm? 

And  vet  there  is  mueh  valuable  knowledge — vol¬ 
umes  ol‘  potential  inspiration  in  every  merehandising 
institution  which  is  dammed  up  ami  rendered  in- 
eire<-tiv«‘ — heeause  somewhere  along  the  line  the  non- 
cunduetors  break  the  eireuit, 

«  «  *  «  * 

p'retpiently  the  big  boss  liimst^ll  is  a  ium-«'ondu(‘tttr. 

From  his  eniinenee  at  the  top  ol‘  the  business  he 
has  a  wiile  outlook.  He  meets  many  interesting 
people.  He  has  the  ehanee — whether  he  utili/.es  it  or 
luit  -to  preeeive  the  newer  ideas  as  they  ap|)ear  above 
the  horizon  whieh  are  to  have  their  iidhienee  on  the 
1‘uture. 

How  freely  does  he  pass  on  the  things  which  eoiiie 
to  him — the  inspiring  and  eneouraging  things,  the 
things  which  are  indications  of  danger  and  the  things 
which,  little  by  little,  are  piling  themselves  into  an 
aggregate  which  (diallenges  old  accepted  ideas  and 
demands  a  new  point  of  view? 

I’here  are  stores  in  which  (contact  wi  th  ,  )et>ple  fill¬ 
ing  even  the  lowliest  j«d>s  in  the  institutirm  givt^s  one 
tin*  feeling  that  this  is  a  store  u'hivh  knoics. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  stores  in  which  an  out¬ 
sider  having  the  opportunity  to  talk  fc»r  half  an  hour 
with  th<‘  chief  (‘x«u‘utive  may  learn  niort^  about  the 
real  i«leas  of  the  merchant  than  many  emph»yees  have 
been  ahlt!  to  learn  after  years  of  service  in  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

//me  unfortiinatv  that  than-  shauld  ha  so  many 
fim‘  nntraptions.  .so  much  o/  fnttantial  inspiration, 
jn>nnv(l  up  on  tho  vxvvutivo  office  floor  ivhich  niiftht 
he  (limn  on  the  firing  line  selliiifi  uttods  and  making 
friends  for  the  business! 

Don't  overlook  the  value  «>f  a  I'omplete  circuit  of 
information,  ideals  and  enthusiasm. 

(h‘t  the  good  conductors  lined  up  and  where  you 
have  to  have  the  non-<u>nductors  also,  k«‘ep  them 
where  they  can't  hn-ak  the  circuit. 


At  the  Convention 

While  vou  are  thinking  in  this  vein,  the  Sixteenth 
.Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods 
Association  will  he  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New'  York,  February  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11th. 

What  kind  of  folks  do  you  send  to  the  Convention? 

What  kind  of  folks  <lo  you  send  to  the  Group  Con¬ 
ventions? 

Every  convention  arranged  by  the  A.ssociation,  or 
any  of  its  associate  im^mhership  groups,  is  an  inten¬ 
sive  course  in  the  .solution  of  the  big  prtddems  of  our 
trade. 

Programs  are  arranged  with  the  greatest  care. 


Speakers  are  chosen  ft»r  their  lamiliarity  with  the 
problems  they  are  asked  to  discuss  and  their  ability 
to  present  their  ideas  clearly  ami  convincingly. 

Alen  and  women  (•onie  from  all  over  the  country  to 
listen  and  to  take  part  in  these  discussions. 

For  the  most  part,  they  come  with  serious  minds 
single  to  the  thought  of  receiving  and  giving  inlor- 
mation. 

Nothing  of  more  signilicance  to  the  welfare  ol  your 
husiness  exists  than  these  conventions. 

V(  hat  does  your  store  get  out  of  them? 

riiere  is  iu»  lack  of  henefits  there  for  ycuir  use. 

Do  you  get  these  henefits? 

AOu  do,  if  you  send  the  right  sort  of  folks  to  the 
meetings. 

The  right  sort  are  the  ones  who  have  the  ahilily 
t(»  receive  and  to  give  out  again  when  they  get  hack 
to  the  store. 

Do  you  send  the  cmidiictors  <»r  the  non-conductors? 

When  you  send  men  and  women  to  these  meetings 
ytm  should  impress  upon  them  the  thought  that  you 
are  sending  them  as  represtuitatives  of  the  husiness. 

Make  them  understand  they  are  on  <luty  at  the 
t'onventions  just  as  they  would  he  at  the  store. 

And  that  means  punctuality  in  arriving  at  the 
sessions,  clear  minds  d(;voted  to  the  problems  pn;- 
sentiMl  ami  attendance  all  <lay  and  in  the  evening,  if 
there  are  night  sessions. 

(rive  them  to  umlersland  that  they  are  to  bring 
hack  to  the  store  the  things  that  are  there  for  them 
to  gather. 

(]omj»aratively  few  people  realize  the  value  of  a 
neatly  kept  note  hook  used  to  preserve  the  big  sig¬ 
nificant  ideas  and  stalenients  of  policies  and  methods 
that  flow  in  siudi  unbroken  stream  at  these  conven¬ 
tions. 

And  when  they  get  hack  to  the  store  ask  tlumi, 
first  to  report  to  the  proper  executives  on  the  results 
of  the  convi^ntion. 

Tin'll  see  that  they  reproduce  for  the  henefit  of 
their  fellow'  workers  those  phases  of  the  convention 
which  were  of  most  value  to  them. 

*  «  *  »  « 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  (Convention  is  going  to  he 
the  greatest  and  best  that  our  trade  has  ever  held. 

It  will  come  at  a  time  when  merchants  generally 
will  face  many  new  problems. 

Arrange  now  to  capitalize  the  nu'etings  .'<o  as  to 
get  for  voiir  store  all  the  good  that  can  he  had. 

Make  your  plans  early  so  that  the  folks  who  attend 
from  your  store  may  be  the  conductors,  the  fellows 
who  will  know  how  to  appreciate  what  they  hear  and 
to  bring  it  hack  to  the  husiness. 

Plug  in  on  the  National  (Circuit. 

Get  a  lot  of  fresh  energy — 

— new  ideas — 

— renewed  inspiration — 

— and  bigger  conceptions  of  the  o)>portunities  for 
.service  and  profit  in  this  great  husiness  of  ours. 
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What’s  Underneath  the  "Style”  Furore? 

Are  We  Capitalizing  Its  Effects 
By  Merchandising  Its  Causes? 

By  K.  Ckockkr,  AtlvertiHin^  uiitl  Sales  Muiiuj'er, 

John  Sehuuiiiiiaker  &  Son,  Inc*.,  Newhurjih.  N.  Y. 


RS.  WARD  HENRY  Inimlled  the  children  off 
to  school,  hurriedly  dusted  the  "Roj^ers  Uroui),” 
watered  the  rubber  plant  and,  with  liattle  in  her 
eye,  hustled  to  the  trolley  and  headed  for  the  Monday 
morning  bargain  sections.  When  she  had  shouldered  her 
way  to  the  yard  goods  counters,  she  cantionsly  chewed 
extracted  strands  here  and 
there  to  test  for  wool,  spit  on 
the  linen  to  prove  its  ])urity 
and  finally  ended  up  with  a 
dress  length  of  Henriettti 
cloth,  satisfied  with  her  morn¬ 
ing  adventure.  That  was  not 
so  long  ago  as  it  may  seem, 
hut  this  old  masterpiece  of 
frugal  shopping  is  now 
turned  to  the  wall. 

Today,  chauffeurs  and 
sedans  pilot  Mrs.  Henry.  The 
yard  goods  counters  blush  as 
she  snubs  them,  on  her  way 
to  the  ready-to-wear.  No 
longer  is  she  buying  futures. 

She  is  after  i.r-ers.  The  thing 
of  the  moment,  for  her  and 
hers,  to  exploit  in  the  immed¬ 
iate  moment  for  the  world  to 
see.  Seasons  can  come  and 
seasons  can  go ;  Mrs.  Henry’s 
fancies  fleet  with  them.  What 
cares  she  for  the  morrow, 
while  she  revels  with  “Style” 
today  ? 

Style  Is  King 

What  has  in.spired  this  lat¬ 
ter  picture  with  the  i)aint 
still  fresh  on  it?  What’s  at 
the  bottom  of  this  “style” 
furore? 

They  tell  us  this  is  the  age 
of  action,  the  dynamic  era. 
a  swiftly  moving  era  of  in¬ 
vention.  of  scientific  ])rogress 
in  products  of  utility  and 
luxury.  Home  labor-saving 
devices,  permitting  leisure 
and  time  to  think,  inviting  to  broader  interests,  social 
intercourse,  exchange  of  ideas :  a  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious  grasping  for  better  things  for  comfort  and  for 
enhancing  personal  apjiearance :  for  keeping  ])ace  one 
with  another,  or  going  one  better,  in  the  progressive 
march  of  luxury,  of  ease,  of  show,  of  beauty  maybe, 
and  in  the  gratifying  of  an  insatiable  nervous  craving 


for  action,  variety,  the  exhilaration  of  a  kaleidoscopic 
life — those  are  factors,  undoubtedly,  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  Mrs.  Henry’s  modern  likeness. 

Motors,  radios,  movies,  home  ai)pliance.s  and  ini- 
l)roved  e(inipn>ents ;  ease  of  communication,  travel, 
access  to  all  that  is  going  on  near  home  and  at  greater 
distances  as  well ;  the  i)ress 
ind  the  illustrated  periodicals, 
with  “style”  news,  not  only 
of  wearing  ai)parel  hut  of 
almost  everything  else  that 
can  enter  every  day  life — 
those  are  items  in  the  catalog 
of  cau.ses. 

The  Trend  (tI’ows 

'Phis  reaching  out.  this  dis¬ 
content  with  the  humdrum  of 
things  as  they  were,  as  they 
are  today,  by  the  same  token, 
is  shaping  into  a  definite 
trend  to  which  retailers,  de¬ 
signers  and  manufacturers 
must  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  or  count  the  inevitable 
cost.  “Style  consciousness,” 
how  flippantly  that  phrase 
has  been  used  in  retail  pro¬ 
motion,  is  develo])ing  into  a 
bloom  more  than  skin  dee]), 
riiat  coiners  of  those  catch 
words  had  more  than  an  ink¬ 
ling  of  their  real  significance 
is  to  he  doubted. 

'Pile  time  has  already  ar- 
rive<l  when  “style”  is  no 
longer  a  mere  bellwether  of 
convention,  to  he  followed 
blindly  over  the  hurdles  by 
the  sheej) — and  don’t  forget 
tlie  flai)])er  lambkins — of  an 
indiscriminating  human  flock. 
Let  the  herders,  the  buyers 
and  merchandisers,  yes,  and 
that  self -assured  and  self- 
■satisfied  old  shei)herd,  the  av¬ 
erage  store  boss,  beware.  In¬ 
dividualism  is  more  today  than  a  mere  term  bandied 
by  the  agitators  of  so-called  social  movements.  'Po 
presume  a  paradox,  we  have  individualism  oi  imssc; 
for  a  lot  of  people  are  thinking  for  and  of  themselves 
in  much  the  same  manner. 

'Phe  younger  generation,  even  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
your  infant’s-wear  departments,  are  subject  to  an  evo- 


T_T HRll  is  an  article  li'liicli  touches 
2.  JL  the  very  heart  of  fyresent-day  retail 
inerehandisiiu/.  Mr.  Crocker  out¬ 
lines  in  bold  strokes  the  ahnost  universal 
failure  of  stores  to  keef>  face  with  the 
eonsunier's  (jroiviiKj  knoicledcje  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  es.<!ential  fae'tors  in  Style. 
He  shores  what  is  lost  in  sales  and  pres- 
tlije  by  seleeiiiHf  merchandise  by  yuess- 
reork.  He  (jives  names  and  addresses  of 
the  sources  to  rehieh  merchants  may  turn 
for  the  knowledcje  they  and  their  buyers 
must  have  if  they  are  to  catch  up  with 
the  shoppiny  public. 

In  the  October  issue  of  'PiiK  Bulletin, 
.Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  E.veeutive  I  'iee-Presi- 
dent  of  R.  H.  Maey  &  Co.,  Ine.,  New 
York,  presented  this  problem  in  a  splendid 
article,  “The  Xcrc  Discrimination  in 
Buyiny’’  Members  of  the  Hssoeiation 
have  asked  for  hundreds  of  e.rtra  copies 
of  his  article  to  distribute  amony  their 
buyers  and  mcrchandi.u'  men.  Rroyress- 
ive  retailers  are  awakeniny  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  a  pndilcm  which,  up  to  a  short 
time  ayo,  had  hardly  been  sensed. 

Mr.  Crocker  s  article  supplements  .Mr. 
Mayer's  statement  most  cffectn'cly.  II  c 
urye  that  our  members  first  read  both 
contributions  and  then  sec  that  they  reach 
the  e.vecutives  in  the  store  7<.'ho  need  this 
vital  information.  The  .Issociation  7i’ill 
maintain  a  supply  of  reprints  of  both  and 
7inll  fill  all  reasonable  demands  from  our 
metnbers  7vithout  charye. 
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lution.  rather  a  revolution,  of  educational  imKresses. 

'I'he  <;reater  i)u])lic,  whether  it  realizes  it  *»r  not,  is 
absorhin.^  a  consciousness  of  more  than  mere  "style,’ 
a  consciousness  of  j^ood  taste,  of  appropriateness  to  the 
Iktsoii  and  to  the  juiriiose.  'I'he.se  chanj^es  are  heinji 
wroutjht  hy  a  mafjic  of  circumstances  and  environment 
so  suhtle  as  to  l>e  hardly  apparent  in  the  iiriK-ess;  hut 
the  little  particle!>  of  humau  rece])tiveness  are  crystal- 
i/.inj;  into  a  hurst  of  j^ood  taste  eiilijijhtment.  which  is 
limited  t(»  no  e.xclusive  class,  to  no  ptirticular  locality; 
but  is  retlecteil  in  ;i  more  intellij^ent  discrimination 
eoinnion  to  all  wtilks  of  life. 

Now  (!!oines  (>oud  I'aste 

These  changes  come  so  (luietly,  so  swiftly  that  it  is 
difficult  to  interpret  them  in  words,  to  picture  them 
])ractically  on  jiaper.  'I'hey  have  to  lie  sensed;  hut 
thev  are  here.  Ihose  retailers  given  to  chain  stitch 
reasoning,  who  fail  to  take  account  of  them,  may  later 
timl  themselves  disrobed  of  their  complacency  and  like¬ 
wise  of  their  pre.stige  and  jirofits.  Wise  merchants 
here  and  there  are  alive  to  their  coming;  farsighted 
manufacturers  in  private  have  heralded  their  apjiroach. 

These  sagacious  men  of  husiness  tire  ipiick  to  realize 
that  underneath  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  clamor 
and  furore  of  "style"  there  is  surging  a  selective  and 
discriminating  sense  that  eventually  will  more  and  more 
e.xpress  itself  in  more  or  less  dollars  and  cents  paid 
over  the  counters. 

These  merchants,  the.se  manufacturers,  together  with 
their  designers,  are  taking  stock  of  the  trend.  'They 
are  merchandising  "style’s"  underlying  causes  in  order 
to  capitalize  on  its  effects.  Xo  hand-to-mouth  methods 
for  them,  'fheir  eyes  are  over  the  horizon,  even  as  were 
those  of  our  railroad  pioneers  of  sixty  years  ago.  They 
know  that  they  have  to  deal  with  a  force  greater  than 
mountain  or  de.sert,  the  sovereign  power  of  human  de¬ 
termination.  'They  sense  the  possibilities  and  they  are 
as  cixily  calculating  as  your  hanker  when  he  checks  over 
your  balance  sheet. 

Education  Goes  On 

These  jiractical  men  of  vision  know  that  in  almost 
every  educational  institution  worthy  the  name  at  least 
a  fair  working  knowledge  of  design;  line,  form,  color, 
texture,  simple  harmonies  and  contrasts — don’t  forget 
that  texture — is  being  inculcated.  This  holds  true  from 
the  primary  grade  up  through  the  high  schools  and  into 
the  universities.  'They  are  aware  that  sjiecial  courses 
for  home  makers  are  being  taken  advantage  of  by 
women  in  every  circumstance  and  environment.  They 
understand  the  intluences  l)eing  wrought  through  clubs, 
the  lecture  i)latform,  the  printed  word  and  illustrated 
jxfriodicals,  not  for  a  moment  forgetting  the  fa.shion 
Hare  of  the  movies  with  its  ])opular  results.  They  real¬ 
ize  that  what  people  put  on  their  personal  outsides  and 
choose  for  their  home  insides  are,  and  will  be  more  .so, 
selected  with  a  keener  and  more  acute  judgment,  this 
not  alone  as  to  the  accredited  "style"  of  the  dav,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  particular  ajipropriateness  of  certain 
elements  in  that  “style  ”  to  the  person  who  is  to  wear 
it  or  the  setting  and  environment  in  the  home  which 
is  to  house  it.  This  goes  for  everything,  from  hats  to 
hamiiers. 


'These  merchants,  or  those  in  their  establishments 
who  should  know,  it  is  .safe  to  say  for  instance,  appraise 
the  continued  vogue  of  silk  more  accurately  than  the 
casual  observer,  who  passes  it  off  as  due  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  (jualities  of  the  fabric,  durability,  cleansing  and 
space  .saving  in  travel,  its  adaiitability  to  mixlern  con¬ 
ditions.  'There  is  an  apix-aling  grace  over  and  alxive 
the  ])ractical  side.  l*rob:d>ly  the  dominant  inspiration  in 
the  mind  of  the  woman  who  chooses  the  crejn;  silks  is 
her  realization  that  the  texture,  in  its  softness  is  a 
comjdiment  to  her  coni] )le.\ ion ;  is  adaptable  to  line  in 
smart  design  and  is  given  to  color  effects  of  beauty  in 
themselves  and  enhancing  to  the  wearer.  Here  is  a 
concrete  ca.se  of  texture,  line  and  color  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  mark-u])s  rather  than  to  mark-downs  in  the 
merchandising  of  wearing  aiijiarel. 

Build  for  the  Future 

'This  is  not  a  discussion  of  .\rt,  by  the  way.  'That 
word  has  lieen  avoided,  out  of  consideration  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  ty])e  of  retailer  whose  conception  of  the  term  may 
l>e  limited  to  his  aciiuaintance  with  the  framed  picture 
section  of  his  bargain  basement.  Hapjiily,  he  is  fewer 
than  formerly.  'These  jiaragraphs  will  hardly  interest 
bosses  or  buyers  with  water-logged  vision,  who  are  in 
the  stagnant  backwaters  of  the  price  tag  lure  and  any¬ 
thing  to  “beat  last  year.”  "Heat  last  year’’  is  an  all 
right  Ixiat  to  ride  in,  jirovideil  it  floats  on  the  current 
of  "build  for  next  year"  and  years  to  follow  on. 

'This  is  written  more  in  the  way  of  inquiry  as  to 
how  full  a  realization  we  have  of  the  changing  attitude 
of  our  buying  j)ublic — that  great  accumulative  pur¬ 
chasing  force  which  jiroduces  dividends.  Might  we 
not  well  give  our  attention  to  what  almost  everyl)ody 
but  the  average  retail  buyer  seems  to  have  .sensed?  We 
are  all  inclined  to  "take  it  out”  on  the  buyer.  'The  buyer 
rejjresents  the  1k)s.s,  however,  and  reflects  the  }X)licy  of 
the  store;  otherwise  he  would  lie  eradicated  from  his 
job.  It’s  really  the  fault  of  the  boss;  let’s  be  fair;  if 
liis  buyer  is  years  liehind  in  the  i)roces.sion  of  public  in¬ 
telligence — if  he  goes  into  the  market  aitch-as-catch- 
can,  lacking  the  knowledge  to  differentiate  between 
the  “style"  and  what  is  really  (jood  in  the  “style,”  and 
why-  If  the  buyer  banks  on  selling  merely  “profits” 
to  make  his  sales  figures,  instead  of  exercising  a 
trained  selective  sense  in  buying  for  the  many  and  sell¬ 
ing  according  to  jiarticular  ajjpropriateness  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  to  the  individual  i)urchaser,  who.se  fault? 

Where  Blame  Belongs 

Whose  fault  if  the  customer  hates  the  merchandise 
when  she  gets  it  home  and  kxiks  at  it  twice?  Who  is 
resi)onsible  for  that  and  many  another  credit  return, 
for  dissatisfietl  jiatrons  who  knock  the  store,  for  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  slow  selling  merchandise  and  mark¬ 
down  heart  burns?  In  the  final  analysis,  in  these  days 
when  enlightment  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  the  Ixjss 
l)robably  is  to  blame  for  allowing  such  a  condition 
to  exist — at  any  rate  he  is  the  final  goat. 

'That  Ikjss  has  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
present  day  iniblic  of  ours  is  hecoming  trained,  whether 
or  not  it  know’s  it.  It  may  not  “know  Art,”  as  the 
saying  goes,  but  it  shies  at  the  jirofanity  of  incongruous 
color  combinations;  it  backs  away  from  the  atrinrities  of 
line  and  form  that  got  hy  in  the  yesteryears. 
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Line,  we  all  know  or  should  know,  has,  ainonj^  other 
thinjfs,  revolutionized  the  corset  husiness,  the  millinery 
husiness,  the  hosiery  husiness,  has  put  the  hairdressinj^ 
iK'auty  parlor  at  the  crossroads  of  the  map. 

Line  moved  a  (juantity  of  slow  sellinjf  drapery  fabric 
for  a  despairing  Fifth  Avenue  buyer  recently,  when  a 
meml)er  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  statT  showed  him 
how  properly  to  drape  it  in  order  to  enhance  its  design 
appeal. 

Line  and  texture,  the  wrong  kind,  .so  befuddled  the 
api)earance  of  the  elaborate  and  expensive  window  back¬ 
ings  of  a  fashionable  Fifth  .\venue  shop  not  long  ago 
that  this  same  Museum  authority  was  called  upon  for 
help.  She  readily  saw  that  the  elaborate  panelling,  with 
the  highly  polished  te.xture  of  its  surfaces,  dominated 
the  picture,  “killetl'’  the  goods  disri)layed  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  intended  effectiveness  of  an  otherwise 
creditable  window  decoration,  d'hose  windows,  needless 
to  say.  have  been  rebuilt.  'I'hese  are  merely  specific 
hints  by  the  wayside. 

The  Three  Musketeers 

Line  today  is  more  than  a  cut  and  fit  by  an  exi)ensive 
dres.smaker.  Texture  more  than  a  mere  abstract  con¬ 
sideration  in  a  serviceable  weave.  Color  more  than  just 
a  pleasing  impression  on  an  inconsiderate  eye.  Line, 
Texture,  Color,  like  The  'I'hree  Musketeers,  are  “all 
for  one  and  one  for  all,”  the  gallant  company  of  Design. 
Enlist  them  under  your  banner  of  discriminating  mer¬ 
chandising  and  they’ll  fight  a  winning  battle  for  your 
bank  balance  with  your  public  cheering  them  on. 

Design,  if  the  real  thing,  doesn't  necessarily  have  to 
Ih?  a  novelty.  Witness  willow  ware,  old  as  a  shrivelled 
Chinaman  and  still  going  the  Johnny  Walker  ])ace.  It 
started  as  a  (jood  design  and  it  has  held  its  place  in 
merchandising  iwofits  almost  beyond  computation.  May¬ 
be  it's  not  “style,”  but  it’s  still  selling. 

Stake  it  against  that  “latest  effect”  in  printed  silks 
another  Fifth  Avenue  buyer  stocked  up  on.  \d)u  could 
hear  the  patterns  away  over  at  the  Grand  Central  .sta¬ 
tion.  It  was  “The  Style”  all  right.  The  buyer  only 
“guessed  wrong.”  What  a  prevalent,  nauseating  alibi 
for  what  might  easily  he  schooled  intelligence!  He  was 
stuck  and  he  ought  to  have  been.  One  day  word  was 
passed  to  him  that  the  stuff  was  selling  l)y  the  bolt. 
I’luming  himself  that  his  perception  of  the  fa.shion 
trend  was  at  last  vindicated,  he  rushed  out  to  discover 
the  discerning  customer.  Lo  and  behold !  It  was  the 
“Queen  of  the  (iyi)sies.”  She  was  buying  for  the  entire 
tribe.  Even  the  dogs  must  have  howled  when  the  goods 
reached  the  caravan.  She  was  practically  the  first  and 
final  customer  for  that  bad  “guess.”  This  happened, 
by  the  way,  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  store  notable,  and 
rightly  so,  for  its  pretentions  to  good  taste. 

Learning  the  Way 

What  is  the  way  out.  or  rather  the  way  in  to  a  con¬ 
structive  merchandising  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  real  “style”  con.sciousness.  'I'he  farsighted  merchants 
and  manufacturers  referred  to  are  finding  a  way.  They 
are  going  to  the  same  sources  and  availing  themselves 
of  the  resources  that  have  all  this  time  been  shaping 
the  public  mind  and  attitude.  Institutions  as  authorita¬ 
tive  as  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  in  New  York, 


and  similar  sources  in  other  cities,  have  been  c.illcd 
u])on  for  advice  and  assistance.  I'liese  retjuests  have 
been  met  not  <»nly  with  hearty  coo])eration  by  the  c-.x- 
perts  of  the  Museum  .staff  hut  research  by  designers 
is  encouraged  and  valuable  assistance  given  them. 
Gourses  of  instruction,  open  to  employees  both  of  the 
manufacturer  and  of  the  retailer,  are  included  in  the 
program  of  the  Museum  Educational 'Department,  of 
which  Mr.  Huger  hdliott  is  the  Director.  Miss  Gnice 
Cornell,  Associate  Instructor,  and  also  Assistant  I’ru- 
fessor  of  Fine  .\rts  at  'I'eachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  is  in  charge  of  the  courses  on  practic.tl  sub¬ 
jects.  It  may  surprise  the  uninitiated  to  know  th:it  one 
important  New  York  store  last  year  arranged  for  a 
class  of  forty  of  its  emi)loyees  to  take  the  Study  Hour 
Course  for  Practical  Workers;  get  that — “practical 
workers.” 

cour.se  in  de.sign  and  color  with  their  relations 
to  the  shop  and  its  merchandise;  and  for  training  of 
judgment  through  study  and  comparison  of  illustrations 
from  shop  and  Museum.’’ 

In  the  .Sttidy  Honr  Classes  were  merchandisers,  buy¬ 
ers.  window  decorators,  other  executives,  members  of 
the  selling  staff;  even  the  president  of  the  corporation 
himself  attended  Mtiseum  lectures. 

Developing  Discriiiiination 
This  is  only  ttne  of  several  stores  the  heads  of  which 
have  given  their  key  employees  the  opportunity  to  take 
Museum  cotirses.  It  is  cited  as  typical.  Maiuifactttr- 
ers  of  textiles,  home  furnishings,  silverware,  jewelry 
and  other  products  w’hich  have  a  place  in  retail  distri- 
hution  make  use  of  the  Museum’s  educational  advan¬ 
tages  for  their  employees. 

'This  Cour.se  for  Sales  People  and  Buyers  included 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  'I'he  Principles  of  Design. 
I'he  'lechnitpie  tjf  I'extiles,  Color,  A  Brief  Survey  of 
the  Evolution  of  Ornament. 

(.)ther  courses  conducted  under  Miss  Cornell’s  direc¬ 
tion  are  one  “For  Home  Makers,”  another  “For  Young 
Girls”  and  a  third,  “For  'I'eachers”;  each  and  every 
one  of  which  bears  a  definite  relation  to,  and  plays  its 
l)art  in,  tbe  develoiunent  of  a  discriminating  .sense  of 
good  taste  in  practical  planning  for  everyday  life.  Con¬ 
sider  the  effect  the  knowledge  gained  in  these  latter 
courses  and  similar  ones  elsewhere  is  going  to  have  on 
the  attitude  of  your  more  enlightened  customer  toward 
your  buyers’  bad  “guesses.”  Contemplate  the  multitude 
of  minds  to  be  practically  illumined  when  the  teachers 
studying  here  go  forth  to  teach  others  by  the  hundreds. 

'i'he  progressive  merchant  and  his  potential  trading 
public  are  together  learning  to  speak  the  same  language, 
a  schooling  that  will  profit  both. 

Summer  Courses 

S  )  broad  and  increasing  has  been  the  interest  in 
Mi.ss  Cornell’s  work  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  that 
three  years  ago  she  established,  at  South  Bristol,  Maine, 
a  Summer  School  under  her  own  immediate  direction. 

“The  school  is  for  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
fine  art  and  their  application  to  teaching,  to  creative- 
work,  and  to  problems  relating  to  the  home,  to  indus¬ 
try.  and  to  business.  The  courses  are  planned  to  meet 
the  neeils  of  beginners  as  well  as  advanced  stiulents 
among  the  following  groups:  designers,  teachers  of  art. 
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ti.alii-rs  of  hoini-iconoinics,  kimlcruartcn  teachers, 
ur  'If  teachers,  lioine-niakers,  and  hiisiiiess  i)eoi)le.  The 
cl.i^'cs  are  in  session  for  five  weeks,  l>eninninK  in  July. 

I’riiu  it'h'S  of  Dcsiijn  ami  Color. 

“Study  of  line  and  space  arraiiReinent,  of  contrast¬ 
ing  sliajx-s  and  masses  of  dark  and  liKlit,  and  t>f  tone. 
Original  design  and  study  of  fine  examples.  IJxerci.ses 
in  color  study  and  in  the  application  of  color  theory  and 
,.i  coUir  harmony  to  design,  to  paintiiiK,  and  to  color 
lirohlcms  of  everyday  life. 

Hamliiraft  and  Imliislrial  Dcsifin. 

■’I’rojects  for  simple  forms  of  hand-work  and  for 
machine-made  articles  to  show  the  relation  of  design 
and  color  to  the  finished  priKluct.  'I'he  work  will  in¬ 
clude  wiMHl-hlock  anil  stencil  printing  of  textiles  and 
desitiiiiiiK  for  silks,  cottons  and  cretonnes. 

.Sl'i'cial  Class  for  .hivanced  Students. 

“Criticism  and  .u;uidance  in  the  carrying  on  of  in¬ 
dividual  prohlems  in  desisniug  and  paintin}>,  in  the 
writing  and  illustrating  of  articles,  and  in  the  planning 
of  lectures.” 

Last  stitiiiiKT  ati  additional  cottrse,  of  two  weeks  dur¬ 
ation.  for  Intsiness  men  atid  women,  was  the  otittjrowth 
of  a  detinite  demaiKl  on  the  jtart  of  a  .ttfnitp  of  htisiness 
wotneti  wlio  attended  the  eotirse  of  live  weeks  in  the 
previous  summer.  L'pon  tlieir  recommendation  the 
concentrated  cour.se  of  two  weeks  was  i»lanned  for 
those  who  might  wish  to  comhine  a  vacation  with  train¬ 
ing  for  ])rofessional  advancement. 

.\ims  ol  tlie  Selund 

'I  his  \'acation  .Sclutol  was  so  successful  th:it  it  will 
l»e  re])eated  the  coming  .\ngnst.  'I'he  aim,  as  stilted,  is 

“Til  demonstrate  the  principles  of  design  and  color, 
and  to  show  their  relation  to  selection  ;uid  selling  of 
merchapilise,  to  advertising,  to  training  of  salesiH'ople, 
and  to  other  husiness  prohlems. 

“The  study  of  design  and  color  will  Ik?  dcvelojK-d 
hy  means  of  lectures  and  discussions,  with  guidance  and 
practice  in  original  creative  designing.  The  work  may 
rx-  applied  to  advertising  layouts,  to  interior  display,  to 
window  display,  to  store  jKisters,  to  advertising  pam- 
phlets,  and  to  many  other  projects.  Suggestions  and 


lielp  will  lx*  given  in  assembling  material  for  lectures 
and  articles.  Definite  training  in  the  art  jiriuciples  un¬ 
derlying  discrimination,  juilgment  and  taste  will  lx- 
empliasizeil  throughout  the  course.” 

.Mile  Icctttrcrs  assist  itt  tlu*  instntctioti  and  demon- 
stratimis  at  hoth  these  Stimmer  .Schools.  .Sjiecialists 
in  various  hratiches  illustrate  with  concrete  e.xhihits 
their  pre.seutation  of  .subject. 

Notable  at  the  Schools  of  the  past  .summer  was  a 
collection  of  textiles  re])resenting  East  Indian  and  l*er- 
siati  prints.  Javatiese  batiks,  ( )ld  Chinese  embroideries, 
lirimitive  weavings  from  Samoa,  the  Philippines,  Mad- 
agtiscar  and  the  Helgiati  t.'otigo.  group  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  itt  its  class  outside  of  the  museums,  it 
has  lx*en  as?)eml)led  from  unusual  sources  hy  Miss  Eliza 
M.  Nihlack,  Lecturer  on  .Art  and  Te.xtiles  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  and  the  Brooklyn  Museums  as  well  as  at  the 
Cornell  .School  and  elsewhere. 

.\  Growing  'Fide  of  liilere.st 
.Attending  these  .Schools  as  students  were  retail  train¬ 
ing  directors;  designers:  style  advisors  to  retailers  and 
textile  manufacturers;  advertising  illustrators  and 
fashion  .artists;  window  .and  store  interior  display  men; 
directors  of  ]x‘rsonal  shopping;  te.achers  of  dejiart- 
mental  retailing,  such  as  milliuery;  fashion  writers; 
buyers. 

Instructors  from  the  faculties  of  schiMils  and  the  uni¬ 
versities.  art  directors  and  others  were  in  a  jireiionder- 
ance  .at  the  five  weeks  courses.  Not.ahly  in  evidence 
was  a  home  economics  group,  whose  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  educational  advancement  for  the  general 
purchasing  jnihlic  may  well  he  reckoned  with  hy  the 
retailer  of  vision.  These  te.acher  students  returned  to 
educational  institutions  scattered  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  to  .s])re.ad  abroad  the  knowledge  gained. 

Nothing  new  .about  these  gathering  forces  under¬ 
neath  the  “style”  furore,  not  to  the  initiated.  'I'he  facts 
noted  are  hnt  a  hare  outline  for  the  henefrt  of  those  who 
are  not  in  the  know'.  Retailers  w’ho  are  comjdacently 
drumming  along  in  the  narrow-  ruts  of  traditional  prac¬ 
tices  will  do  well  to  .S'tof,  f.ook  and  Listen. 


\  (zootl  Slatenieiit  on  Home  Buying  for 
Distrilmtion  hy  Merchants 

•An  interesting  booklet,  “How  I  Got  Straight  on 
Home  Buying,”  setting  forth  from  the  view])oint  of 
the  average  citizen  the  rea.sons  for  jiatronizing  local 
merchants  has  been  brought  to  our  attention.  It  w’.as 
written  hy  W.  P.  Clark,  and  is  the  result  of  .an  in¬ 
vestigation  he  conducted  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  the 
Mankato,  Minn.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Clark  has  avoided  the  mistaken  appeals  to  sym- 
jiathy  and  local  jiride  which  have  marked  so  many 
efforts  of  this  nature.  He  tells  in  an  interesting  way 
why  local  husiness  men  can  do  a  better  job  than  out¬ 
side  competitors  like  mail  order  houses  and  canvassing 
org.anizations  and  em])hasizes  the  importance  of  the 
merchant  in  the  life  of  the  community.  His  booklet 
shows  the  work  that  a  dollar  spent  in  a  local  store 
does  as  compared  with  the  dollar  spent  for  identical 
merchandise  w'ith  an  out-of-town  distributor.  His 


whole  statement  is  simple,  convincing  and  business¬ 
like. 

Any  of  our  members  who  wish  to  investigate  the 
liossihilities  of  distributing  this  booklet  in  their  com¬ 
munities  should  communicate  with  W.  P.  Clark. 
Central  Church  of  Christ,  12th  Street  at  First  Avenue, 
Fort  Dodge,  low-a.  He  has  assured  us  of  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  coojierate  with  merchants. 


Chicago  Chosen  for  Next  Convention 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress 

•A  count  of  the  ballots  distributed  among  the  memher- 
ship  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  shows  that  the  choice 
for  the  lix'ation  of  the  <Sth  .\nnual  Convention  of  the 
(iroup  falls  uiion  C  hicago.  While  the  exact  dates  have 
not  been  decided  upon,  the  Convention  will  lie  held 
in  .May,  1927.  It  is  e.xiR'cted  that  the  dates  and  the 
Convention  heaikpiarters.  will  he  named  in  the  near 
future  hy  the  Congress. 
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Scientific  Principles  in  Retailing 

Running  a  Store  Efficiently  Is  Something  More  Than 
Plying  a  Trade — What  Genius  Has  Done  for  Rusihess 
By  Fred  H.  Bike,  The  Rike-Kuniler  Co.,  Dayton,  (). 


I  WANT  to  talk  to  you  about  the  science  in  our 
business.  That  is  a  tremendously  big  subject ;  it  is 
so  big  it  is  worthy  of  preparation,  a  lot  more  prejjar- 
ation  than  I  have  given  it.  It  is  worthy  of  an  extended 
address,  which  I  am  not  going  to  give  it.  It  really  de¬ 
serves  something  better  than  these  almost  extemporan¬ 
eous  remarks. 

Business  has  been  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  “sci¬ 
ence.”  It  has  been  called  a 
science.  The  great  banker, 

George  Baker,  went  down  to 
Harvard  University  and  saw 
what  Dean  Dunham  and  the 
other  men  at  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  were 
doing  and  he  said  “Fine,  busi¬ 
ness  really  is  a  science.  I  am 
going  to  give  you  my  wealth 
so  you  can  build  buildings, 
improve  your  curriculum, 
dignify  this  great  game  of 
business  and  make  it  a  sci¬ 
ence.” 

Keeping  Young 

You  will  pardon  a  person¬ 
al  reference,  I  am  sure.  We 
dedicate  our  store’s  fall  an¬ 
niversary  to  something  that 
we  believe  is  of  interest  and 
something  that  will  really  do 
some  good.  In  the  past  we 
have  dedicated  it  to  Dayton 
industry  and  old  historical 
facts  in  connection  with  Dayton  and  other  things.  This 
year  we  dedicated  it  to  youth,  putting  the  necessity  of 
our  business  (which  is  seventy-three  years  old)  keep¬ 
ing  young,  the  necessity  for  our  organization  keeping 
young  and  bringing  into  it  new  life,  young  life,  young 
ideas,  young  blood,  trained  men  and  women. 

In  connection  with  this  anniversary,  or  Fall  Festival, 
as  has  been  my  custom,  I  wrote  two  or  three  editorials. 
I  wrote  one  editorial  on  the  training  of  youth  and  in  it 
I  made  this  statement,  which  I  believe  you  will  accept : 
“Business  today  in  the  great  game  of  retail  distribution 
demands  as  great  a  preparation  as  law  or  medicine 
and  the  game  we  are  engaged  in  is  a  science.” 

Did  you  ever  think  what  science  has  done  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  what  business  and  science  have  done  for  in¬ 
dustry  It  is  a  great  thing  to  think  about.  I  haven’t 
time  to  call  your  attention  to  many  of  the  things  that 
science  has  done  for  merchandising,  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness,  but  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few. 
It  was  in  1831  that  Faraday  an  English  scientist 


subsidized  and  paid  a  small  salary  by  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  was  working  on  scientific  matters.  Faraday 
made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  if  he  rotated  a 
ball  of  copper  wire  between  the  two  ends  of  a  magnet 
he  produced  electricity  and  could  lead  it  off  to  a  wire 
attached  to  this  ball  of  ooi)i)er  wire. 

'I'hat  was  one  of  tbe 
greatest  discoveries  that  ever 
was  made.  Now,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  it  and  in  its 
application  to  industry’s  us¬ 
age.  more  men  than  were 
used  by  all  the  armies  in  the 
great  war  on  the  other  side, 
and  in  industry  numbers  of 
men  beyond  the  ability  to 
(jiiote  or  compute  are  being 
em])loyed.  Every  internal 
combustion  engine  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  tbe  discovery  that 
Faraday  made  that  day  when 
he  discovered  that  by  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  that  ball  of  copper 
wire  between  the  two  ends  of 
the  magnet  he  conld  produce 
electricity  and  coidd  then  lead 
it  wherever  he  pleased.  Un¬ 
told  benefits  have  come  from 
that. 

We,  who  are  in  the  great 
game  of  distribution,  are  re¬ 
ceiving  benefits  day  after  day 
from  that  very  thing.  Fara¬ 
day  happened  to  be  a  religi¬ 
ons  man  and  he  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  nature  was  organized 
in  some  orderly  jjrocess  and  that  before  the  loginning  of 
time  or  in  the  beginning  of  time  the  thing  he  discovered 
was  set  down  and  was  waiting  for  the  genius  and  the 
brains  of  some  man  to  discover  it. 

Don’t  yon  get  a  thrill  out  of  radio?  I  do.  When  I 
pick  up  some  station  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  go 
west  and  get  Denver  and  then  go  on  down  south  and 
get  New  Orleans,  I  get  a  thrill  up  my  back.  Then  I 
think  that  that  miraculous  thing  was  set  down  by  some 
great  power  and  was  there  waiting  for  man  to  dis¬ 
cover  it  from  the  time  that  humanity  began. 

Have  you  ever  studied  higher  mathematics?  If  you 
did,  you  felt  like  I  did.  When  I  was  doing  that  I 
thought :  “What  in  the  world  is  the  use  of  all  these 
theorems  and  all  this  stuff?  I  lielieve  they  were  in¬ 
vented  to  torment  young  men  and  young  women.”  That 
isn’t  so.  They  contribute  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  to  business. 

Do  you  know  that  the  great  insurance  companies 


/DEAS  tvhich  give  his  fellow-mer¬ 
chants  something  to  think  about  re¬ 
ward  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  hear  Mr.  Rike’s  occasiotud  addresses. 
His  talk  before  the  recent  convention  of 
the  Ohio  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
ran  true  to  form.  It  aroused  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  of  his  large  audience  and  stimulated 
the  interest  of  every  fonvard-looking  re¬ 
tailer  who  heard  him. 

The  essentials  of  Mr.  Rike’s  address 
are  presented  in  the  article  on  this  page 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Ohio  associ¬ 
ation.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  speaker 
was  called  upon  at  the  last  moment  to 
take  a  place  in  the  program,  he  struck  an 
inspiring  note  in  developing  a  theme  to 
which  too  matiy  merchants  have  failed  to 
give  proper  thought.  Mr.  Rike  has 
sketched  the  broad  outlines  of  his  picture. 
It  should  be  a  welcome  e.rercise  for  our 
readers  to  fill  in  the  remaining  details 
for  themselves. 
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with  their  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  insurance  that 
make  life  more  happy  and  pleasant  and  comfortable 
for  everybody  couldn’t  conduct  their  business  without 
bisher  mathematics?  Our  cnginers  never  in  the  world 
could  have  built  tremendous  towers  if  it  weren’t  for  the 
tact  that  scientists  had  discovered  theorems  and  loga¬ 
rithms  and  all  these  things  which  enable  the  engineer 
and  the  actuary  to  develop  precise  data  in  connection 
with  what  they  want  to  figure  out. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  science  is!  You  know  the 
General  Llectric  Company  is  sjiending  $9,000,000  in 
research  work  this  year.  Guggenheim  has  given  mill¬ 
ions  for  the  development  of  aviation.  Rockefeller  for 
research  work  in  scientific  things  has  contributed  gen¬ 
erously.  Certain  industries  want  to  develop  an  engine 
that  can  use  very,  very  high  pressure  of  steam  and  do 
you  know  where  they  have  to  go  to  get  their  data  for 
it?  Have  yon  any  idea  where  they  are  going  to  go  for 
(lata  so  they  can  develop  an  engine  that  will  withstand 
the  pressure?  They  have  to  go  to  the  moon  and  they 
have  to  wait  for  the  scientists  and  the  astronomers 
with  their  telescopes  shooting  up  into  the  skj'  to  find 
out  what  happened  in  the  moon  and  study  the  fissures 
and  craters  on  the  moon  so  that  they  can  build  their 
engines. 

Discovery  of  Paper 

Did  you  ever  go  along  the  road  and  see  somebody 
with  a  net  catching  a  butterfly,  or  did  you  ever  go 
along  the  road  and  see  somebody  studying  flowers  or 
l)ees?  I  have.  I  expect  you  have  too  and  through  our 
mind  has  gone  the  thought :  “Oh,  the  jwor  nut,  what  is 
he  doin^  now?” 

But,  It  was  a  poor  nut  who  went  out  into  the  country 
to  study  the  ways  of  the  wasps  who  found  the  wasp  in 
his  nest  hanging  on  the  tree  and  the  paper  bag  which 
makes  the  nest  of  the  wasp  and  he  sat  down  to  study 
it.  How  in  the  world  does  the  wasp  make  the  paper 
lag?  He  found  out  that  old  Mr.  Wasp  takes  little 
pieces  of  wood  and  chews  them  up  and  takes  a  little 
vegetable  matter  and  puts  it  with  the  wood  that  he  has 
chewed  up  and  from  that  he  makes  the  paper  for  his 
nest. 

The  fellow  who  found  out  that  the  wasp  took  little 
pieces  of  wood  with  little  pieces  of  vegetable  matter 
and  made  paper  out  of  it  gave  us  paper.  Books  would 
be  impossible  without  it.  The  white  space  you  use  every 
day  wouldn’t  be  possible  without  the  work  of  the  sci¬ 
entist  who  gave  us  the  method  of  developing  paper 
from  wood  pulp. 

Let  us  take  off  our  hats  and  stand  in  humility  before 
the  scientist.  We  go  out  and  see  an  apple  drop  and 
we  know  Newton’s  law  of  gravitation,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  much.  We  just  take  it  for  granted.  There  is  a 
law  of  gravitation  that  says  whatever  is  cut  loose  must 
come  down.  Yet,  today,  millions  are  being  put  to  the 
study  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Why?  Because  if  sci¬ 
entists  are  able  to  find  what  they  call  the  constant  of 
gravitation,  then  it  won’t  be  necessary  to  bore  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  into  the  earth  to  locate  oil.  They 
will  be  able  to  discover  it  by  the  use  of  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation  at  the  top  of  the  ground  and  determine  whether 
or  not  oil  is  there. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  evenings  I  ever  had  in 


my  life  was  on  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  first 
flight  of  a  heavier-than-air  machine.  I  was  invited  out 
to  Orville  Wright’s  for  dinner.  We  all  know  that  he 
is  usually  a  very  reticent  fellow,  but  that  night  he  told 
us  of  their  first  experience  down  along  the  Southern 
Coast  among  the  sand  dunes.  Then  he  not  only  told  us 
about  those  experiences  but  about  the  experiences  they 
had  had  in  developing  the  engine,  the  wings  and  other 
things. 

Science  Serves  Industry 

Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  gave  to  the  world,  sci¬ 
entifically,  the  principles  that  made  ix)ssible  the  airplanes 
that  we  see  so  commonly  in  the  heavens  these  days. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  there  wasn’t  a  table  of  wind 
l)ressures  or  anything  of  that  kind  that  had  ever  lieen 
developed.  They  had  to  develop  them  themselves.  In 
the  war  they  got  to  dropping  bombs  from  airplanes. 
There  had  never  been  anything  to  show  how  fast  those 
things  would  go  and  where  they  would  land,  and  only 
through  the  use  of  scientific  knowledge  were  these  things 
discovered. 

I  could  go  on  and  multiply  innumerably  instances  and 
e.xamples  of  the  l)enefit  that  science  has  been  to  industry 
and  business,  but  now  I  will  go  back  to  my  origin^ 
statement. 

This  game  that  you  and  I  are  in  must  be,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  most  firmly  is,  founded  on  scientific  principles. 
There  is  a  right  way  to  do  our  business  and  conduct  our 
business  and  our  deviation  from  it  even  by  so  much  as 
the  thickness  of  this  convention  program  is  the  difference 
l)etween  success  or  failure.  I  grant  you  that  we  say 
that  we  have  scientific  principles  and  laws  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  business,  and  yet,  if  you  go  down  into 
most  of  our  stores  and  see  the  operations  of  our  de¬ 
partments  you  will  agree  that  they  are  most  unsci¬ 
entific. 

I  do  contend  that,  given  just  an  average  merchan¬ 
dising  manager,  given  an  average  controller  who  has 
a  knowledge  of  figures,  hand  to  them  a  problem  of  an 
unsuccessful  store,  if  there  have  been  any  sort  of  rec¬ 
ords  kept,  they  can  take  those  figures  and  within  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  they  will  have  their  fingers 
right  on  the  buttons  that  will  absolutely  tell  why  that 
store  or  that  department  was  a  failure. 

Brains  for  Progress 

There  isn’t  anything  that  can  cause  us  to  fail  or  cause 
us  to  go  backward  if  we  catch  the  conception  as  mer¬ 
chants,  that  the  conduct  of  a  business  is  a  scientific 
performance.  I  dont  fear  competition.  I  don’t  fear 
anything.  I  don’t  fear  trading  down  or  trading  up. 
I  don’t  fear  anything  if  I  have  the  brain  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  with  which  I  am  connected  has  the  brains 
to  know  that  there  is  a  fine  balance  lietween  the  stock 
on  hand  and  the  sales,  and  that  the  minute  I  get  out 
of  lialance,  the  balance  that  has  been  prescribed  over 
years  and  through  experience,  I  get  the  result  in  fig¬ 
ures  of  poor  turnover  and  I  am  going  to  have  failure 
or  I  am  going  to  have  smaller  measure  of  success. 

I  don’t  need  to  have  anybody  come  and  tell  me  that 
on  different  lines  of  goods  the  initial  mark-up  has  to  be 
{Continued  on  page  13) 
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Transfer  Systems  Used  in  Meditun-Size  Stores 

Descriptions  of  Routine  and  Illustrations  of  Forms 
Employed  by  Members — Opinions  of  Value  of  Systems 
By  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


Methods  used  in  operating  Transfer  or  Shop¬ 
ping  Card  systems  in  medium-size  stores  have 
been  outlined  in  the  following  report  based  on 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  a  number  of  our  mem¬ 
bers.  Not  all  of  the  replies  received  have  been  included 
in  this  article  because  of  the  limitations  of  space. 

It  is  noteworthy  that ‘some  of  the  stores  reixjrting 
stated  that  they  operated  transfer  systems  at  one  time 
hut  have  discontinued  them  because  they  have  not 
worked  out  successfully.  Others  indicate  that  they  oper¬ 
ate  such  systems  but  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Store  No.  1 

We  have  been  using  a  transfer  check  in  our  store 
for  many  years;  but  we  are  using  it  less  each  year, 
since  we  have  five  cash  registers  on  our  first  floor. 

A  transfer  cannot  be  used,  where  a  sale  is  made  in  a 
department  that  has  a  cash  register,  as  a  cash  register 
only  issues  a  small  check,  without  itemizing  the  purchase 
made.  There  are  only  very  few  departments  now, 
where  we  use  the  transfer  slips. 

When  a  customer  buys  in  a  dei^artment.  she  settles 
for  her  purchase  in  this  department,  and  if  she  goes  to 
another  department  and  buys  other  merchandise,  she 
does  the  same. 

However,  we  still  have  the  transfer  slips  and  use 
them,  now  and  then,  in  certain  departments. 

Store  No.  2 

This  form  we  do  not 
carry  in  an  elaborate 
way,  but  use  a  purchase 
ticket  as  a  recapitulation 
sheet  for  the  sales  tick¬ 
ets  used  in  the  other 
departments.  The  infor¬ 
mation  carried  is  self- 
explanatory  from  the 
form  as  illustrated.  The 
last  person  to  use  the 
ticket  adds  the  total 
amount  of  all  the  sales 
checks,  together  with  the 
amount  and  encloses  this 
with  the  duplicate  sales 
checks  and  the  money  and  same  is  sent  to  the  cashier. 
The  original  sales  tickets  together  with  this  receipted 
purchase  ticket  are  given  to  an  inspector.  Purchase  tick¬ 
et  can  then  be  used  as  a  shipping  ticket  pasted  on  the 
outside  of  a  plain  envelopie.  enclosed  being  the  sales 
checks  covered  by  the  merchandise. 

Store  No.  3 

Our  transfer  room  contains  bins  which  are  numbered 
from  one  to  fifty  representing  the  various  block  num¬ 
bers  in  the  city.  Our  city  blocks  run  in  hundreds. 
Elach  block  starting  with  the  even  one  hundred  and 
containing  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  houses. 


All  of  our  packages  are  sent  to  the  transfer  room 
where  they  are  binned  according  to  the  house  numbers. 
Everything  in  the  two  hundred  block,  for  instance, 
is  put  in  bin  number  two. 

Our  sales  people  enter  on  our  shopping  card  the  de¬ 
partment  number,  sales  number,  check  number  and 
amount  of  sale.  This  shopping  card  is  sent  with  the 
original  checks  to  our  Wain  Office  for  authorization. 
The  Main  office  in  turn  sends  the  authorized  address 
labels  to  the  transfer  room.  E'rom  time  to  time,  we 
check  up  the  packages  held  in  the  transfer  room  to  in¬ 
vestigate  why  the  authorized  label  has  not  been  received. 

We  find  our  system  very  simple  and  efficient,  costing 


SHOPPING  ORDER 


AVOID  DELAY 

Don’t  take  .sales  checks  from  the  store.  After  purchas¬ 
ing  present  this  card  at  the  credit  office. 

Transfer  No .  Date  . 

Name  . 

(In  Full) 

Address  . 


Acct.  No. 


V 

Dept. 

Sales  No. 

Check  No. 

Alt. 

Amount 

SALESPEOPLE  SHOULD  ENTER  FULL  NAME, 
.\DDRESS  AND  DATE  ABOVE 


Store  No.  3 

practically  nothing  to  operate  excepting  the  time  of 
two  men  in  the  transfer  room.  Some  of  our  other 
stores  have  used  more  elaborate  systems,  such  as  special 
sales  checks  bound  up  into  a  transfer  envelope  and 
calling  for  the  binning  of  packages  according  to  the 
transfer  number.  We  have  found,  however,  that  the 
first  plan  works  out  just  as  well  and  with  even  less  con¬ 
fusion  than  the  other.  i 

Store  No.  4 

We  use  the  Transfer  System  in  our  store  and  are 
herewith  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Transfer  Slip  which 
is  used  in  our  store ;  this  slip  is  self-explanatory. 


TRANSFER  CHECK 

Clerk  Dept. 

Amt.  of  Sale 

No.  60 

No.  3 

00 

Store  No.  2 
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TRANSFER  TICKET 
NAME  OF  STORE 
ADDRESS 

Date  . 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Sales 

Person’s 

Number 

Number 
of  Check 

Amt.  of 
Purchase 

1 

1 

1 

NOTICE  TO 
SALESPEOPLE 
Enter  amount  of  your 
Sales  Check  on  This 
Transfer  Ticket — Last 
Sales  Person  to  Total, 
enter  amount  and  send 
to  wrapping  counter 
with  go^s. 

Store  JVo.  4 


Store  No.  5 

We  use  the  transfer  system  and  are  enclosing  trans¬ 
fer  check  which  we  use.  This  transfer  check  is  given 


TRANSFER 

CHECK 

Sold  by 

No.  of  Check 

Amount 

$  Cents 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

TOTAL 

$ 

AM’T 

REC’D 

$ 

Cents 

Store  No.  5 


to  a  customer  on  the  first  purchase.  The  amount  of 
merchandise  bought,  number  of  check  and  clerk  num¬ 
ber  appear  on  same.  The  customer  takes  this  slip  from 


department  to  department  and  shows  it  wherever  she 
makes  a  purchase.  This  merchandise  is  taken  by  the 
salesperson  to  our  central  service  desk  and  when  the 
customer  is  through  purchasing  she  comes  to  this  desk 
and  pays  or  charges  the  merchandise  and  it  is  all 
wrapped  in  one  parcel. 

Store  No.  6 

The  Transfer  Slip  used  in  this  store  is  illustrated. 
We  are  not  saying  very  much  about  how  extensively 
we  use  this  slip.  The  printing  on  the  sample  will  ex¬ 
plain  its  use  pretty  well  hut  our  trouble  seems  to  be 
in  getting  our  older  employees  to  make  use  of  it.  I 
think  this  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  little 
more  time  and  they  are  not  concerned  about  the  extra 
work  it  puts  on  the  delivery  department  not  to  use 
the  system.  We  do  not  have  so  much  trouble  with  the 
newer  employees  who  haven’t  so  much  to  un-learn. 


Please  Print  Name  and  Address  of  Purchaser 
NAME  OF  STORE 
TRANSFER  SLIP 

Date . 192 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Shipping  Instructions 


Cash,  Charge  or  C.  O.  D. 


Clerk’s 

Number 

Dept. 

Remarks 

Amount 

1 

Total 


Store  No.  6 
Store  No.  7 

The  transfer  illustrated  is  given  to  the  customer 
when  she  desires  to  make  several  purchases  in  different 
departments.  The  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser, 
number  of  the  clerk,  number  of  the  sales  check,  and 
amount  of  each  purchase  is  filled  in  on  transfer  in  each 
department.  The  name  of  the  customer  is  filled  in  on  the 
top  of  the  sales  check  which  goes  with  the  merchandise, 
and  where  the  amount  would  be  entered  on  the  check 
same  is  marked  “Tms.”  Customer  is  given  the  trans- 
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fer  while  merchandise  and  sales  check  are  sent  to  a 
Cashier  Station  to  be  held  until  the  transfer  is  turned 
in. 

If  transfer  is  to  be  a  charge  transaction  customer 
must  sign  same  if  delivery  is  made  at  the  counter.  If 


X.AME  OF  STORE 
SHOPPING  TRANSFER 

Date . 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

CUSTOMERS  NOTICE— When 
No.  43058  through  purchasing,  present  Trans¬ 

fer  for  settlement  to  any  sales 
person  on  the  firtt  floor. 


Line 

No. 

Clerk  No. 

Dept.  Letter 

Check  No.j 

Amount 
Dollars  Cents 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Amt.  Received 

Pkgs.  Enc. 

Footed  by 

Trans.  Total 

Inspector — Detach  this  part  and  deliver  with  package 


CUSTOMERS  VOUCHER 


Amt.  Reed. 

Pkgs.  Enc. 

Footed 

Trans. 

No.  43058 

by 

Total 

Store  No.  7 


she  is  having  merchandise  sent  home  it  is  unnecessary 
for  her  to  sign  same. 

All  transfers  in  our  establishment  are  closed  on  the 
main  floor.  If  same  is  delivered,  address  slip  is  made 
out  and  marked  cash,  C.  O.  D.  or  charge. 

Store  No.  8 

The  shopping  card  used  by  this  store  is  illustrated 
(front  and  back).  It  is  used  to  quite  an  advantage  in 
either  cash  or  charge  transactions. 

The  main  object  we  have  in  using  this  card  is  to 
eliminate  the  wrapping  of  a  large  number  of  small 
packages  and  when  used  by  a  cash  customer  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  number  of  settlements  that  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  made. 

Briefly,  the  system  is  as  follows :  Every  salesperson 
asks  a  customer  if  she  is  going  to  do  shopping  in  more 
than  one  department,  and  if  so  they  suggest  the  use 
of  a  transfer.  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative  and 
she  wants  to  use  a  shopping  card,  this  salesperson  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  getting  the  correct 
name  and  address  of  the  customer,  delivery  instructions 
and  whether  the  transaction  is  to  be  cash,  charge  or 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SALESPERSONS 
Enter  NUMBER  of  this  Shopping  Card  on  your  Sales 
Check  and  send  GOODS  AND  CHECK 
to  Packing  Desk  AT  ONCE 
NO  EXCUSE  WILL  BE  TAKEN  FOR  DELAY 


Salesperson 
&  Dept. 

Amt. 

Salesperson 
&  Dept. 

1 

16 

2 

17 

3 

18 

4 

19 

5 

6 

21 

7 

22 

8 

23 

9 

24 

10 

25 

11 

26 

12 

27 

13 

28 

14 

29 

15 

30 

Store  No.  8  Front 


C.  O.  D.  After  “starting”  the  transfer,  the  first  sales¬ 
person  gives  it  to  the  customer  and  tells  her  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  card. 


No.  6633 

SHOPPING  CARD 


IMPORTANT 


j  THESE  GOODS 

I  CANNOT  BE  NAME  OF  STORE 

DELIVERED  ADDRESS 

UNLESS  THIS  CARD 
IS  LEFT  WITH  US 


Show  this  Card  to  Each  Salesperson  who  waits  on 
you,  and  LEAVE  with  last  one  waiting  on  you, 
with  Delivery  Directions 

Date . 192 

Name  . . . 

.\ddress  . . . 


Paid  Charge  C.  O.  D. 


Store  No.  8  Back 
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The  number  on  the  shopping  card  is  then  entered 
on  each  sales  ticket  that  is  listed  thereon  and  the  de¬ 
partment,  clerk  number,  sales  ticket  number  (not  serial) 
;aid  the  amount  ot  the  sale  is  entered  on  the  shopping 
card. 

When  the  customer  finishes  shopping  she  asks  the 
last  salesperson  waiting  on  her  to  close  the  transfer 
and  have  the  jtackage  handled  according  to  delivery 
instructions  on  the  face  of  the  shopping  card. 

Store  Xo.  9 

The  first  sales  person  waiting  on  the  customer  ufK)n 
request  will  enter  the  information  shown  on  the  card 
filling  out  the  name  of  the  customer,  address,  etc.,  after 
the  purchase  has  been  made  and  return  the  card  to  the 


TR.ADIXG  CARD 
NAME  OF  STORE 

Date . 

Name  . 


Address 


RECEIVED,  $ 


Store  No.  9 


Stolen  Coast  Guard  Checks  Are  Being 
Passed  by  Recent  Deserter 

One  thousand  blank  checks  numbered  2001  to  3000 
inclusive,  stolen  from  the  Philadelphia  United  States 
Coast  Guard  office,  are  being  passed  in  various  parts 
of  the  countrj'  by  a  deserter  from  the  Coast  Guard 
Service.  The  numbers  are  printed  in  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  of  the  checks  and  run  in  sequence.  In  the 
lower  right  hand  corner  of  every  check  is  a  symbol 
number,  18161.  A  number  of  these  checks  passed  in 
Philadelphia  bear  the  forged  signature  of  Paul  N. 
Wright,  Jr.,  Special  Disbursing  Officer,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  and  were  payable  to  E.  T.  Rose  or  Rouse. 
Other  checks  passed  in  St.  Louis,  bore  the  forged  sig¬ 
nature  of  J.  G.  Kennedy,  Disbursing  Clerk,  and  were 
made  out  to  E.  T.  Carson.  On  the  latter,  the  symbol 
number  had  ben  crossed  out  and  changed  to  18158. 

Edward  Lawton  Rowse,  Chief  Petty  Officer,  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  deserted  from  the  Philadelphia  station, 
is  wanted  for  stealing,  forging  and  cashing  those  checks. 
He  is  41  years  old,  5  feet  8  inches  tall,  weight  135  lbs.. 


customer,  who  then  goes  to  another  department  to 
make  another  purchase.  The  salesperson  handling  the 
first  and  subsequent  purchases  then  makes  out  the 
sales  ticket,  attaches  it  to  the  package  and  has  it  de¬ 
livered  to  a  central  collecting  point,  where  all  packages 
with  the  same  name  are  collected  together. 

When  the  customer  is  through  with  her  trading  she 
goes  to  this  central  collecting  desk  where  she  presents 
her  card  iqx)n  which  are  listed  all  the  purchases  and 
amounts  which  she  made  in  the  store.  The  clerk  at 
this  desk  checks  it  up  with  the  jiackages,  adds  up  the 
amount,  collects  the  money  due  and  sends  it  with  the 
sales  tickets  to  the  cashier,  delivering  the  packages 
to  the  customer  or  following  other  instructions  which 
the  customer  may  give  regarding  disposition  of  the 
packages.  We  find  this  is  quite  a  convenience  for  some 
customers  especially  country  people  who  expect  to  take 
their  packages  home  with  them  but  do  not  wish  to 
carry  them  around  the  store  with  the  possibility  of 
losing  some  while  they  arc  doing  their  trading. 

♦  *  * 

In  addition,  six  stores  re^X)rted  briefly  that  they 
do  not  use  such  a  system,  while  four  others  reply  as 
follows : 

Store  No.  1.  We  do  not  have  the  Transfer  System  in 
our  store.  We  did  use  this  system  in  the  olden  days, 
but  we  did  not  find  it  a  success  so  discontinued  it. 

Store  No.  2.  Our  salespeople  are  allowed  to  sell 
in  departments  other  than  their  own  and  they  often 
accompany  customers  through  the  store. 

In  charge  sales,  each  sale  is  recorded  and  sent  up 
to  the  office  as  it  is  made.  If  the  customer  requests 
it  on  a  cash  transaction,  the  sales  checks  are  sent  from 
one  department  to  the  ne.xt,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
transaction  the  checks  are  sent  up  to  the  office  with  the 
money  by  the  last  salesperson  to  attend  the  customer. 

Store  No.  3.  At  one  time  we  used  a  Transfer  Sys¬ 
tem  but  discontinued  it  alxjut  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Upon  investigation  we  found  that  the  percentage  of  our 
customers  who  desired  to  use  a  transfer  system  was 
practically  negligible. 


blue  eyes,  brown  hair  and  light,  sallow  complexion.  He 
frequents  race  tracks,  sometimes  wears  his  uniform  and 
other  times  wears  civilian  clothes.  He  usually  presents 
letters  from  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  for  identifica¬ 
tion  when  cashing  forged  checks.  He  works  small 
banks  not  members  of  the  Clearing  House  or  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System. 

Scientific  Principles  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

so  much.  I  know  that  my  initial  mark-up  is  going  to 
be  affected  by  mark-downs  and  I  know  my  operation 
of  my  store  is  going  to  be  affected  by  the  stock  short¬ 
age  and  the  shrinkage.  All  of  that  has  been  determined 
in  as  scientific  a  way  as  Faraday  or  these  other  fellows 
who  studied  wasps  or  anything  else  could  find  out 
about  it. 

You  and  I,  in  trying  to  run  businesses,  are  foolish 
beyond  comparison,  if  we  don’t  take  advantage  of  the 
things  we  know  are  scientific  and  fundamentally  good 
and  at  the  foundation  of  our  operation. 
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What  Do  Sales  Get  Us? 

Can  We  Build  Substantially  Without  Most  of  Them  and 
Do  They  Lend  Themselves  to  Honesty  in  Merchandising? 

Address  by  E.  S.  Goldstein,  Kaufinann’s,  Pittsburgh,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


The  trouble  with  most  advertising  is  not  with 
advertising  managers  and  sales  managers  but  with 
store  owners.  When  I  use  that  term,  I  don’t  mean 
all  store  owners;  I  say  that  reservedly.  The  fault  lies 
with  most  store  owners  because  most  store  owners 
don’t  know  what  advertising  is  in  the  first  place.  They 
think  they  do  and  boast  about 
what  wonderful  advertising 
men  they  were  in  their  youth. 

Somebody  once  told  store 
owners  that  advertising  was 
salesmanship  on  paper.  That 
is  the  biggest  curse  that  was 
ever  cast  upon  advertising, 
because  it  isn’t  anything  of 
the  kind.  They  think  it  is 
salesmanship  on  paper,  and 
by  reason  of  that  every  line 
of  advertising  must  sell 
goods;  that  is  all  they  are 
spending  their  money  for,  to 
sell  goods.  That  is  the  great 
big  fallacy  in  retailing. 

Advertising  is  not  to  sell 
goods.  Advertising  is  a 
means  of  communication.  The 
average  store  owner  doesn’t 
know  that.  It  depends  upon 
what  use  you  put  it  to  as 
to  what  results  and  future 
good  you  get  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  you  put  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Too  Much  Dope 

The  trouble  is,  I  think,  in 
the  contact  between  the  store 
owner  and  the  sales  manager, 
or  the  store  owner  and  the 
advertising  manager.  The  store  owner  wants  a  lot  of 
speed  and  a  lot  of  pep  and  a  lot  of  initiative  and  a 
lot  of  big  sales  out  of  his  advertising  force. 

A  retail  store  is  very  much  like  a  human  being.  We 
can  build  a  human  being  to  be  a  fine,  big,  strong, 
healthy  man;  we  feed  him  with  good,  substantial  food 
and  he  grows  and  gets  big  and  strong  and  husky,  but 
if  he  once  gets  a  taste  of  dope  he  wants  more  dope, 
and  he  finally  becomes  a  dope  fiend.  If  retail  stores 
once  get  a  taste  of  that  dope,  that  shot  in  the  arm  of 
a  sale,  they  want  more  dope.  You  can’t  run  a  business 
on  hypodermics,  and  any  store  that  is  run  on  hypoder¬ 
mics  can’t  stop  its  hypodermics  because  if  it  does  it 
dies. 

The  trouble  with  the  retail  store  is  that  when  it  starts 
its  sales  it  wants  more  sales;  it  is  like  the  Hearst 


papers  in  the  old  days.  They  started  with  fairly  decent¬ 
sized  headlines  and  then  they  got  bigger  and  bigger. 
One  time  there  was  a  blizzard  in  New  York  and  they 
had  a  headline  a  foot  high  down  the  page,  “Blizzard.” 
Everybody  knew  there  was  a  blizzard,  but  they  wanted 
something  sensational  and  they  took  a  half  a  page.  It 
took  them  a  long  time  to  see 
that ;  they  have  come  back  to 
a  fair-sized  headline. 

Justifiable  Sales 

The  retailer  shouts,  “Sale, 
more  sale.”  He  gets  bigger 
and  stronger  and  finally  he  is 
taking  six  pages  and  eight 
pages  and  ten  pages  to  tell 
that  story,  for  no  other  reas¬ 
on  than  that  the  store  needs 
that  hypodermic,  and  it  needs 
it  so  badly  that  it  can’t  stop, 
it  must  go  right  on  doing  that 
same  thing  over  and  over 
again. 

Sales  as  sales  probably  have 
a  place  in  retailing.  Certain 
sales  have.  There  may  be  a 
couple  of  classifications  in 
these  sales.  There  are  natural 
sales  and  there  are  artificial 
sales.  A  natural  sale  prob¬ 
ably  is  a  clearance;  it  results 
from  certain  scientific  facts 
about  retailing — ^that  at  the 
end  of  the  season  we  have 
left-overs  that  we  want  to  get 
rid  of,  but  even  a  clearance 
is  carried  to  an  extreme. 
They  use  the  entire  month  of 
January  to  run  a  clearance 
sale.  They  use  the  entire  month  of  July  to  run  a  clear¬ 
ance  sale.  It  takes  one  entire  month  to  clean  up  the 
odds  and  ends  of  five  months’  selling.  It  doesn’t 
anything  of  the  kind! 

They  simply  don’t  know  what  to  do  in  January  so 
they  say,  “White  sales  and  clearance.  We  must  have 
January  clearance.”  They  send  notices  around  to  the 
buyers  for  all  of  their  clearance  items  and  they  start 
off  January  with  a  clearance  headline.  After  two  or 
three  days  it  simmers  down  to  special  purchases  and 
one-day  bargains  and  maybe  a  little  new  stuff  that 
might  be  coming  in.  But  the  new  stuff  is  hard  to  get 
in,  because  the  average  retailer  doesn’t  want  new  stuff, 
particularly  in  January.  He  has  that  January  clearance 
headline  at  the  top  and  that  is  the  only  thing  about 
the  advertising  after  the  first  few  days  that  tells  that 


RTIFICIAL  stitmilation  of  bitsi- 
ness  by  repeated  and  uncontrolled 
sales  events  has  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting  by  more  than 
one  progressive  merchant.  Mr.  Goldstein 
tells  in  this  article,  based  on  his  address 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  a  few  zveeks  ago, 
hozv  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  have  re¬ 
vised  completely  their  ideas  and  practices 
zoith  respect  to  special  and  clearance  sales. 

This  article  fairly  bristles  zvith  straight- 
from-thc-shoulder  criticism  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  methods  employed 
in  many  retail  stores.  The  criticism  is 
nicely  balanced  zvith  constructive  suggest¬ 
ions  which  deserve  careful  study  by 
every  store  ozvner. 

Mr.  Goldstein,  knozvti  as  “Eddie”  to 
scores  of  retailers  and  executives,  has  not 
indulged  in  abstract  discussion  or  relied 
upon  second-hand  experience.  For  years 
he  has  been  advertising  manager  in  stores 
which  favor  and  practice  the  “special 
sale”  method  of  stimulation.  He  nou’  is 
working  out  the  ideas  which  he  details  in 
this  article. 
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it  is  a  sale.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  July.  The  clear¬ 
ances  are  natural  sales,  but  they  are  handled  in  an  arti¬ 
ficial  way. 

Two  Days  for  Clearance 

In  Kaufmann’s  in  Pittsburgh  we  have  brought  clear¬ 
ance  down  to  two  days  in  the  summer  and  two  days  in 
the  winter.  By  actual  analysis  through  the  store,  study¬ 
ing  the  departments  and  inquiring  of  the  buyers,  we 
find  that  they  haven’t  got  enough  odds  and  ends  of 
ifierchandise  at  the  end  of  the  summer  to  last  more 
than  two  days  if  it  sells,  and  if  it  doesn’t  sell  why  waste 
money  advertising  it?  In  the  winter  time  we  find  that 
two  (lays  is  all  we  need ;  we  have  two  days  of  clearance 
in  the  winter  and  two  days  in  the  summer.  We  former¬ 
ly  had  a  month.  A  year  ago  we  saw  the  error  of  our 
ways  and  quit  it. 

There  are  other  sales  that  result  from  honest-to-God 
purchases.  There  are  at  times  manufacturers  who  are 
in  distress,  they  need  money,  they  will  be  willing  to 
sacrifice,  it  is  the  end  of  the  season,  they  have  a  lot  of 
left-overs.  But  those  things  don’t  occur  365  days  in  a 
year  in  every  department  of  the  store.  They  are  nat¬ 
ural  sales,  well  enough,  if  we  handle  them  in  a  natural 
way  and  take  the  bona  fide  purchases  and  handle  them 
like  bona  fide  purchases  and  dispose  of  them  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Then  we  come  along  to  that  great  big  group  of  arti¬ 
ficial  sales.  We  had  something  last  year  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  this  year  we  have  to  have  something  in  the 
department  to  beat  that  day  last  year.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  It  has  to  be  done  because  we  did  it  last  year. 
Last  year  we  bought  a  great  big  volume  and  this  year 
the  thing  has  to  be  done  again.  We  go  out  through 
some  artificial  means,  we  fake  it,  we  pretend.  We  talk 
ourselves  into  it.  the  buyer  talks  himself  into  it.  He 
says  he  has  to  go  up  against  last  year.  He  hasn’t  at  all. 
He  can’t  turn  around  and  make  some  mill  fail.  He 
can’t  make  them  have  a  big  surplus  stock.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  doesn’t  go  out  and  find  it,  he  doesn’t  even 
think  he  does,  but  he  wants  to  beat  that  day  because  the 
whole  thing  is  centered  around  that  one  great  big  buga¬ 
boo,  volume.  He  wants  the  volume,  and  in  order  to 
get  the  volume  he  is  willing  to  do  anything  in  the 
world  to  the  customers. 

Disorganizing  the  Store 

In  that  same  catagory  I  think  the  monthly  store-wide 
sale  comes.  I  never  knew,  outside  of  an  anniversary, 
where  a  monthly  store-wide  sale  had  any  scientific 
foundation.  It  is  done  because  the  board  of  directors 
or  the  merchandise  board,  or  maybe  only  the  boss  and 
the  advertising  man  or  the  sales  manager  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  man,  get  together  and  they  say,  “Well,  we  are 
coming  to  a  month.  What  are  we  going  to  do  in  that 
month  ?’’  There  isn’t  any  logical  reason  why  that  month 
should  l)e  hypodermicked  from  beginning  to  end,  why 
they  should  try  to  do  all  sorts  of  artificial  things  just 
for  increased  volume.  While  they  are  getting  that  in¬ 
creased  volume  they  can’t  possibly  take  care  of  their 
customers,  they  can’t  build  up.  All  they  are  doing  is 
to  build  down  to  that  volume  every  day  in  the  year. 

There  are  a  lot  of  contributing  forces.  The  main 
contributing  force,  of  course,  is  the  store  owner.  The 


majority  of  store  owners  today  haven’t  the  vision  to 
say,  “We  are  going  to  build,  and  we  are  going  to 
build  right,  and  if  we  don’t  beat  it  this  week  the  store 
will  beat  it  eventually.  Ten  years  from  now,  twenty 
years  from  now  this  will  be  a  great  institution.  It  will 
l)e  a  store  of  real  service  in  the  community.”  They 
haven’t  that  viewpoint.  They  want  to  see  the  buyer 
beat  the  day  and  the  week  and  the  month  because  that 
means  that  they  beat  the  year,  that  means  they  get  more 
volume  and  they  are  going  to  try  to  make  more  profit. 

How  are  they  going  to  make  more  profit?  They 
can’t  make  more  profit  or  as  much  profit  on  this  volume 
as  when  these  sales  are  handled  in  a  bona  fide  way. 
You  can’t  go  to  buyers  and  get  them  continually  to 
reduce  prices  and  give  away  merchandise  unless  they 
get  it  back  some  way.  Where  do  they  get  it  back? 
They  get  it  back  on  bigger  mark-ups  on  other  things. 

I  have  known  furniture  buyers  to  go  around  with  a 
pocket  full  of  tickets.  They  would  see  something  that 
wasn’t  moving  and  they  would  mark  it  down  twenty- 
five  dollars,  put  a  new  ticket  on  and  tear  the  other  off. 
They  would  hunt  around  the  floor  for  something  that 
could  be  marked  up  twenty-five  dollars  to  take  care  of 
that  mark-down.  That  has  been  done  in  the  biggest 
furniture  departments  in  the  United  States. 

Customers  the  Goats 

Some  customers  are  going  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 
Mrs.  Jones  who  came  in  yesterday  bought  this  suit  that 
was  marked  at  $325.  Her  friend  comes  in  the  next  day 
qnd  pays  $350.  It  is  topsy-turvey  store  keeping,  it 
doesn’t  mean  anything  for  the  future.  They  are  giving 
one  price  one  day  to  one  customer,  another  price  an¬ 
other  day  to  another  customer.  They  are  not  making 
any  friends. 

Who  is  the  other  contributing  factor?  He  is  the 
buyer.  The  great  trouble  with  the  buyer  is  that  he  also 
has  that  l)ugab(x>  that  he  has  to  beat  the  day.  One 
reason  is  because  he  is  working  on  a  bonus.  That  is  one 
of  the  worst  things  that  can  happen  in  a  retail  store. 
Buyer  will  do  anything  to  get  that  bonus.  They  care 
nothing  about  your  customers,  about  your  good  will, 
about  your  standing  in  the  community  or  what  your 
future  is  going  to  be  ten  years  from  now,  because  the 
thing  they  are  interested  in  is  getting  that  bonus.  They 
are  going  to  work  both  ends  from  the  middle  to  get 
that  bonus,  because  that  is  what  their  entire  livelihood 
depends  upon. 

I  am  going  on  record  as  saying  we  are  cutting  them 
out  right  straight  through  the  store.  We  are  not  en¬ 
gaging  buyers  on  bonuses  and  those  who  have  been 
on  bonuses  are  being  put  on  straight  salaries.  If  a  man 
has  been  making  a  certain  salary  with  a  certain  bonus 
added  to  it  you  can  tell  the  experience  of  his  years  of 
service,  what  he  is  earning  and  what  he  is  worth.  If 
he  doesn’t  make  what  he  is  worth  in  a  legitimate  profit 
in  his  department  and  his  proper  turn-over,  keeping  his 
expenses  down  to  what  they  should  be,  we  have  to  get 
another  man  to  take  his  place.  But  if  we  keep  him  on 
a  bonus  so  that  he  can  juggle  back  and  forth  and  do 
all  sorts  of  tricks  in  order  to  gain  his  points,  then  we 
are  doing  the  store  a  tremendous  injustice  and  it  puts 
an  entire  retail  institution  under  a  lot  of  separate  heads. 
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They  used  to  say  in  a  bragging  way,  “A  retail  store 
is  like  a  whole  collection  of  individual  stores,  here  is 
the  drapery  store,  the  house  furnishings  store,  the  silk 
store.”  It  is  bad.  It  doesn’t  belong  that  way.  These 
are  all  a  part  of  one  institution  and  you  have  no  right 
to  be  trading  down  in  one  and  trading  up  in  another. 
You  have  no  business  trying  to  do  a  high  class  decent 
business  in  one  department  because  the  buyer  happens 
to  be  a  high  class  decent  business  man,  and  turn  around 
in  another  department  and  ‘"schlock”  them.  Retail  busi¬ 
ness  should  not  be  done  that  way. 

Buying  Is  What  Counts 

They  used  to  say,  and  I  guess  they  do  yet,  that 
buying  is  one-tenth  buying  and  nine-tenths  selling. 

I  think  if  a  buyer  will  go  into  the  market  and  buy 
merchandise  as  merchandise  for  its  beauty,  for  its  value, 
for  its  sei^'ice  to  the  community,  for  the  comfort  it 
will  give  the  store  customers,  for  the  style  prestige  it 
will  add  to  the  store,  he  is  doing  a  whole  lot  more 
than  if  he  hammers  up  and  down  a  lot  of  stairs  and  goes 
to  a  lot  of  cheap  manufacturers  in  order  to  try  to  beat 
the  $9.75  price  down  to  $9.50  so  that  he  can  have  one 
of  the  so-called  sales.  He  pounds  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  he  goes  up  and  down  the  stairs  until  he  is 
tired  in  order  to  save  a  dime.  I  have  seen  him  come 
back  and  boast  al)out  it,  because  he  feels  it  is  the  selling 
of  his  merchandise  that  counts.  It  is  the  buying  of 
the  merchandise  that  counts.  If  it  is  bought  right,  if 
the  store  is  right  behind  it,  if  the  publicity  is  right,  if 
it  is  decent,  if  it  is  clean,  it  will  sell. 

The  other  factor  that  we  have  to*  consider  in  our 
so-called  sales  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public.  Where  do 
they  come  in?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  great  many 
retail  stores  they  don’t  come  in  at  all ;  they  don’t  give 
a  whoop  for  the  public.  It  is  the  store,  it  is  the  buyer, 
it  is  the  bonus,  it  is  his  turn-over  and  his  l)eat-the-day 
and  a  whole  lot  of  worn  out  fallacies  that  he  is  trading 
on  in  order  to  build  up  the  sales.  When  he  hasn’t  got 
the  merchandise  he  has  to  give  it.  Why?  The  manage¬ 
ment  says  you  have  to  give  something.  If  you  haven’t 
prepared  you  have  to  cut  the  prices  in  your  own  stock. 
He  can’t  cut  the  prices  on  his  own  stock  and  make  a 
bonus.  He  has  to  take  something  else  and  mark  it  up. 
You  can’t  possibly  get  away  from  it  that  you  have 
to  make  money  on  a  lot  of  things  in  order  to  give  a 
whole  lot  of  other  things  away. 

No  Furniture  Sales 

We  have  only  scratched  the  surface  in  our  store  in 
Pittsburgh.  We  have  not  by  any  means  got  the  job 
to  the  point  where  we  want  it,  but  we  believe  that  we 
have  made  a  beginning. 

You  all  know  how  furniture  sales  are  operated.  Two 
months  of  the  year  they  give  furniture  away.  I  know 
buyers  of  stores  who  boast  that  these  twenty-five  per 
cent  reductions  in  February  and  August  are  bona  fide, 
they  are  legitimate.  So  they  are.  They  do  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  year’s  volume  in  two  months,  some  stores  do 
sixty.  How  can  they  mark  twenty-five  per  cent  off 
from  the  legitimate  retail  prices  and  do  sixty  per  cent  of 
their  business  at  twenty-five  per  cent  reduction?  There 
is  only  one  way  they  can  do  it.  The  other  ten  months 
they  overcharge  the  public;  they  admit  it.  They  know 


they  put  on  a  bigger  mark-up  at  the  start  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent  reduction. 

That  brought  us  to  a  different  way  of  thinking.  We 
decided  we  were  all  wrong  on  this  furniture  thing. 
We  have  to  hire  a  lot  of  help.  We  have  to  disorganize 
the  place  for  two  months.  Why  do  they  have  to  buy  in 
February  and  August?  Why  do  we  have  to  give  them 
a  big  reduction?  Why  do  we  have  to  upset  our  stores 
to  do  these  two  things  that  old  John  Wanamaker  started 
a  good  many  years  ago  on  the  theory  of  keeping  fac¬ 
tories  busy  during  the  dull  season?  They  don’t  do ’it 
any  more  because  they  are  all  set  for  us.  The  factories 
are  working  overtime  to  produce  the  stuff  for  these 
stores  to  do  business  in  those  two  months. 

Business  Is  Gaining 

We  have  decided  instead  of  taking  this  enormous 
mark-up  we  would  take  a  legitimate  mark-up  and  never 
reduce  it.  We  started  the  first  of  last  January  and 
when  the  sale  time  came  at  the  end  of  Januar\'  we  fell 
behind.  During  February  we  lost  more.  At  the  end 
of  February  we  were  way  l)ehind.  We  had  March. 
April,  May,  June,  July  to  catch  up.  We  caught  up  and 
had  a  little  on  the  plus  side.  We  lost  in  .\ugust  and 
we  are  riding  again  and  gaining  every  single  day  in 
the  month  of  September.  We  have  advertised  that  our 
prices  are  the  same  the  year  round ;  we  have  no  furni¬ 
ture  sales. 

.-\nother  thing  th.at  we  have  cut  out  because  we 
don’t  believe  it  belongs  in  the  picture,  is  the  one-day 
specials ;  we  have  none  of  those.  We  don’t  believe  it  is 
fair  one  day  to  charge  Mrs.  Jones  thirty-six  cents  for 
thread  and  the  next  day  charge  her  sister  forty-five 
cents  for  it.  We  don’t  believe  it  is  fair  for  one  man  to 
buy  soaj)  one  day  at  eight  cents  and  another  man  the 
next  day  at  twelve  cents,  or  razor  blades  one  day  at 
fifty-nine  and  the  ne.xt  day  seventy-five.  So  we  have 
cut  out  all  one-day  items,  we  have  no  more  one-day 
specials. 

You  say,  “Don’t  you  suffer  by  comparison?  The 
other  j)eople  offer  these  items  as  sale  items.”  No,  we 
don’t,  l)ecause  we  have  taken  all  of  their  leaders  and 
marked  them  at  their  sale  prices  and  they  are  in  the 
department  365  days  a  year.  Anybody  can  come  in  any 
day  and  find  these  articles  unadvertised  at  the  lowest 
prices  they  find  them  on  sale  days.  They  are  never 
reduced  and  never  raised  in  price. 

We  have  cut  out  Friday  bargains.  We  have  cut  out 
our  monthly  Opportunity  Day  on  which  the  customer 
is  supposed  to  find  wonderful  opportunities.  We 
couldn’t  follow  the  buyers,  we  couldn’t  keep  pace  with 
them. 

Natural  Control  the  Best 

We  don’t  allow  two  prices  on  any  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  store.  If  it  is  reduced,  the  old  ticket  comes 
off  and  one  price  only  is  on. 

We  feel  that  our  merchandise  should  be  naturally 
controlled,  that  it  should  not  be  within  the  power  of  an 
individual  who  happens  to  be  working  in  this  store  on  a 
bonus  basis  to  take  a  garment  when  it  comes  in  and 
mark  it  one  price  and  cut  it  instantly  or  within  a  week’s 
time  to  a  price  at  which  he  always  intended  it  should 
{Continued  on  page  19) 
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Window  Shopping — What  It’s  All  Ahont 

Some  of  the  Things  Women  Want  to  See  in  Displays  and 
Why  the  Store  Should  Learn  More  About  Buying  Motives 

Address  l)y  Helen  Bennett,  Manager,  The  Women’s  Exposition,  Chicago,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


OMEN  are  window-shoppers.  The  window- 
shopper  is  the  speediest  of  all  shoppers. 

Women  are  the  shoppers  and  the  buyers  of  the 
world.  I  know  we  are  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of 
amusement.  Everybody  laughs  about  us  as  shoppers, 
everybody  makes  fun  of  us.  The  funny  papers  couldn’t 
continue  in  existence  for  six 
months  if  they  couldn’t  have 
pictures  and  jokes  •  about 
women  cramming  around  at 
the  bargain  counter;  the 
humor  would  be  lost  if  we 
went  out  of  existence,  and  so 
wotild  the  stores.  We  are 
looked  upon  as  people  who 
are  looking  for  a  penny  re¬ 
duction  on  something  that  is 
worth  a  penny  more  than  we 
j)ay  for  it  and  we  don’t  know 
the  difference,  yet  if  you  stop 
to  think  about  it,  we  women 
are  the  buyers  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  goods  that  are 
sold  in  the  United  States  of 
.America  today,  women  buy 
85  per  cent.  When  I  say  “of 
all  the  goods”  I  mean  all  the 
goods. 

The  Real  Buyer 

The  woman  in  the  home 
has  one  of  the  biggest  buying 
jobs  in  the  world.  You  know 
how  much  the  buyers  in  your 
stores  have  to  do,  you  real¬ 
ize  the  responsibility  upon 
them,  and  you  realize  what 
a  great  task  is  theirs,  but  do 
you  ever  stop  to  think  about 
the  task  of  the  buyer  who  is 
represented  by  your  wife  in 
your  own  home?  What  do  you  men  buy  for  your 
homes?  You  order  the  winter’s  supply  of  coal,  and 
when  you  have  done  that  you  think  you  have  done  quite 
a  job.  How  do  you  do  it?  You  all  have  secretaries  or 
assistants  and  you  say  to  your  secretary  or  assistant, 
“Call  up  such-and-such  a  company  and  tell  them  to 
send  out  so  many  tons  of  coal  to  my  house.”  Then  you 
say,  “Oh,  it’s  lots  of  work,  keeping  a  house.  It  keeps 
a  man  busy.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  all  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done,”  and  then  you  have  done  your 
job  of  buying  for  your  home. 

What  does  your  wife  have  to  do?  She  has  to  buy 
in  the  first  place  all  the  food  with  which  to  feed  her 
family.  She  can’t  one  day  in  the  fall  have  her  secretary. 


if  she  had  one,  and  of  course  she  hasn’t,  call  up  some 
one  and  order  food  enough  to  last  all  winter.  You 
wouldn’t  eat  it  if  she  did,  and  I  wouldn’t  blame  you. 
She  buys  every  day.  She  buys  from  the  butcher,  she 
buys  from  the  baker,  she  buys  from  the  grocer.  She 
has  to  see  about  the  milk  from  the  milk  man.  She  has 
to  be  sure  about  the  butter 
and  the  eggs.  She  has  to  buy 
everything  that  feeds  that 
family  and  she  has  to  buy 
it  day  in  and  day  out. 

In  addition  to  that  she  has 
to  buy  all  the  refurnishings 
of  the  house.  She  has  to  see 
that  the  bed  linen  is  kept  up, 
that  the  towel  supply  is 
sufficient,  that  the  coverings 
for  the  table  and  napkins 
are  in  order ;  when  rugs  have 
to  be  refurnished  she  has  to 
see  to  that.  In  addition  to 
that  she  buys  all  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  for  the  cooks 
and  everything  else  that  is 
needed  in  the  kitchen.  She 
buys  all  the  children’s  clothes 
and  all  the  children’s  school 
books.  She  buys,  I  venture  to 
say,  the  Christmas  presents 
which  you  men  send  to  your 
relatives.  She  buys  also 
largely  the  clothing  of  the 
family.  In  the  first  place 
most  women  buy  their  own 
clothes.  They  buy  the  clothes 
for  all  the  children.  Where 
one  man  buys  his  wife’s  hats 
and  gowns,  forty-eight  wom¬ 
en  buy  their  husbands’  neck¬ 
ties  and  shirts,  sometimes 
even  helping  to  buy  their 
clothes.  She  has  a  tremendous  job  l)efore  her  as  a 
buyer.  As  a  result  she  gets  trained  in  buying. 

Learning  Economy 

What  does  she  learn  from  that  training,  and  after 
she  has  profited  by  it  how  does  she  use  it?  She  learns 
in  the  first  place  that  she  must  be  an  economical  buyer. 
Why?  Because  women  are  economical.  Because  they 
have  never  had  much  money  to  spend.  They  have 
learned  how  to  make  a  quarter  go  a  long  way,  and 
if  there  is  anybody  who  can  make  it  go  further  than  an 
intelligent  and  honest  woman,  I  don’t  know  who  it  is. 
She  has  to  buy  so  she  can  see  values,  so  she  can  de¬ 
termine  where  she  gets  her  values.  {Turn  to  page  18.) 


Constructive  suggestions  of 

ways  in  tohicit  merchants  can  better 
I  capitalise  their  zvindow  displays  will 

!  be  found  in  Miss  Bennett’s  article  bc- 
j  ginning  on  this  page.  Her  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  prefaced  by  an  interesting  dis- 
j  ettssion  of  the  reasons  why  zcomen  go 
I  zoindow-s  hop  ping  and  the  ideas  and  in- 

I  formation  they  expect  to  glean  from  the 
I  displays. 

j  Miss  Bennett  places  strong  emphasis 
upon  the  “Bargain  Instinct”  in  the  zvoman 
shopper  and  urges  stores  to  play  up  to  it. 
Many  progressive  merchants  zvill  take 
issue  zvith  her  on  this  point  because  she 
places  it  foremost  among  buying  incent¬ 
ives.  There  is  a  grozmng  tendency  away 
from  that  idea  and  much  ezndence  to 
substantiate  the  belief  that  it  is  an  un¬ 
profitable  appeal  in  the  long  run. 

fthere  is  not  likely  to  be  any  argument, 
however,  zvith  her  adzAce  against  confus¬ 
ing  bargains  zvith  cheapness.  The  appeal 
of  cheapness  or  “low-price”  goods  is  dis¬ 
taste  ftd  to  most  women.  They  like  to  feel 
they  are  buying  substantial  merchandise 
and  respond  to  “lozv-priced”  offerings 
best  zvhen  the  low  price  is  the  result  of 
reduction  rather  than  inherent  cheapness. 
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Women  are  window-shoppers.  I  have  talked  to  a 
young  flapper  I  am  fond  of  and  said,  “How  do  you 
go  about  buying?” 

She  replied,  “Oh,  I  shop  in  all  the  windows  up  and 
down  State  Street  before  I  ever  buy  anything.”  I 
asked  her  why  she  did  that  and  she  replied,  “I  like  to 
see  what  things  look  like.”  I  thought  that  was  just 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  a  good  chance  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  street  and  enjoy  herself. 

I  asked  another  woman  of  my  own  age,  a  mature 
person,  and  she  said  she  always  window-shopped  too. 

I  asked  one  of  the  dowager  duchesses  of  Chicago,  a 
woman  of  standing  and  dignity  and  wealth,  a  woman 
who  is  not  particularly  young,  “I  don’t  suppose  you  are 
interested  in  window-shopping,  are  you? 

She  said,  “Oh,  very  much.” 

I  asked,  “Do  you  do  window-shopping?” 

She  replied,  “Always.”  I  asked  her  why  and  she 
said,  “I  love  to  look  at  the  things  in  the  window, 
and  when  I  see  a  good  looking  gown  in  a  very  hand¬ 
some  window  I  always  think  I  would  look  just  like  that 
and  I  am  immediately  sold  on  it.  I  enjoy  window 
shopping  and  I  profit  by  it.” 

Display  Is  Faulty 

In  the  first  place,  women  window-shop  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  method  of  displaying  in  retail  stores.  It 
used  to  be  if  a  woman  wanted  to  buy  a  coat  she  went 
into  the  coat  department  of  the  store  and  there  were 
a  great  many  coats  around  there.  I  realize  perfectly 
why  stores  have  changed.  This  is  no  criticism,  it  is 
just  an  explanation.  She  saw  all  the  coats  displayed 
and  she  looked  at  them  and  finally  saw  what  she  wanted. 
Now  what  happens?  Suppose  you  are  going  to  buy  a 
coat.  You  go  up  into  the  coat  department  of  a  store 
and  almost  everything  is  concealed  behind  closed  doors 
in  dust-proof  cases.  You  look  around  and  you  don’t  see 
exactly  what  you  want.  You  start  to  look  into  one  of 
these  cases  and  somebody  says,  “Madam,  it  is  not  per¬ 
missible  to  go  in  there.”  Madam  retreats  a  little  cha¬ 
grined.  Pretty  soon  somebody  comes  up  and  says, 
“What  kind  of  a  coat  did  you  want?”  You  can’t 
answer,  offhand,  just  what  kind  of  a  coat  you  want. 
Well,  you  want  a  winter  coat. 

“What  color  do  you  want  ?” 

You  answer,  “I  don’t  know,  exactly.” 

Rather  impatiently,  “W’ould  you  like  a  blue  coat?” 

“No,  I  hadn’t  thought  about  a  blue  coat.” 

“Do  you  think  you  would  like  a  brown  coat?” 

You  answer,  “I  don’t  know.” 

She  begins  to  look  at  you  as  if  she  wonders  if  you 
are  rather  feeble  in  your  mind,  and  you  begin  to  wonder 
yourself  if  you  are  not  failing  a  little  bit.  She  then 
says,  “If  you  could  tell  me  something  about  what  you 
wanted,  maybe  I  could  show  you  something.” 

So  you  say,  “Well,  perhaps  I  will  take  a  brown  coat,” 
hating  brown  above  all  other  colors. 

She  comes  back  and  brings  you  three  brown  coats, 
none  of  them  what  you  want.  You  say  that  isn’t  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  want,  and  she  says,  “Well,  you  said  you 
wanted  a  brown  coat,”  and  you  feel  justly  reproved, 
you  did  say  you  wanted  a  brown  coat.  But  you  have  a 
choice  given  you  in  a  large  store,  probably,  of  three 
coats. 


I  went  into  a  large  State  Street  store  the  other  day 
and  ran  up  against  the  woman  who  is  the  head  of  the 
department.  She  could  look  at  me  and  tell  in  two  min¬ 
utes  exactly  the  kind  of  a  thing  that  I  wanted  because 
she  was  accustomed  to  sizing  people  up,  but  a  woman 
like  that  becomes  the  head  of  a  department,  she  doesn’t 
stay  on  a  selling  force,  as  a  rule,  and  there  is  only 
one  of  her,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  who 
come  in  to  be  waited  on.  Because  of  that  situation  we 
have  the  woman  window-shopper.  She  goes  up  and 
down  State  Street  and  she  looks  in  the  windows  and 
she  is  enabled  that  way  to  get  an  idea  of  all  the  various 
styles  and  colors  that  are  shown  which  she  never  could 
get  in  one  store  unless  she  spent  a  great  amount  of 
time. 

Quick  Comparisons 

Suppose  she  is  buying  materials  for  her  house,  she 
window-shops  also  because  she  can  compare  prices  and 
qualities  much  more  quickly  through  windows  than 
by  going  into  stores.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  go  into 
a  store  and  go  back  and  take  the  elevator  and  go  up 
to  the  fifth  floor  and  walk  over  to  the  east  side  and 
come  back  and  go  down  and  walk  into  another  store. 
Walking  up  and  down  the  street  you  are  forming  com- 
jjarisons  of  styles  and  costs  that  you  cannot  form  in 
any  other  way.  Those  are  the  two  chief  things  that 
have  made  women  window-shoppers ;  in  the  first  place 
the  method  of  displaying  goods,  in  the  second  place 
the  fact  that  they  can  save  both  time  and  effort  and 
can  shop  more  cheaply  in  that  way. 

What  kind  of  a  window  does  a  woman  want?  At 
the  Woman’s  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  we  have  really 
a  successful  session  of  window  displays.  For  instance, 
a  woman’s  organization  will  come  in  and  have  a  booth 
and  give  a  window  display  of  what  they  are  doing; 
a  woman  in  business  will  come  in  and  have  a  booth 
and  give  a  window  display  of  what  she  is  doing.  A 
group  of  women  artists  will  come  in  and  have  a  booth 
and  give  a  windoA^  display.  A  State  Street  department 
store  will  come  in  and  have  a  booth  and  give  a  window 
display  of  what  women  do  in  their  store,  showing 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  great  opportunity  for  them,  and  it 
all  amounts  to  a  window  display. 

Elements  Which  Attract 

I  watch  the  women  over  at  the  Women’s  Fair  very 
much  and  I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  criticisms  of  our  store  was 
that  we  had  too  many  people  who  came  to  it.  I  suppose 
on  a  bargain  day  in  your  store  you  would  feel  it  was 
a  serious  criticism  if  somebody  came  in  and  said,  “Too 
many  people  come  to  your  bargain  sales,  they  crowd 
the  aisles  and  it  isn’t  comfortable.” 

They  like  in  the  first  place  the  things  that  you  all 
know  go  to  the  making  up  of  good  windows.  They 
like  color,  they  like  motion,  they  like  sound  and  they 
like  attractive  lines.  Those  are  the  four  things  of 
course  which  go  to  make  up  an  interesting  looking 
window  in  the  eyes  of  most  women. 

But  those  don’t  hold  them.  I  frequently  think  that 
one  of  the  most  over-emphasized  things  in  the  world  in 
the  effect  that  it  has  upon  the  woman  buyer  is  the 
beautiful  display  window.  I  think  the  beautiful  dis¬ 
play  window,  while  it  is  a  most  beautiful  thing,  a  thing 
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of  l»eauty  and  unfortunately  not  a  joy  forever,  is  of 
mure  value  to  the  man  who  trims  it  than  to  the  store  it¬ 
self  or  the  woman  who  comes  and  looks  at  it. 

Beauty  and  Value 

Why  do  women  buy?  The  window  must  be  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  more  beautiful,  the  better,  but  the  thing 
that  makes  a  woman  buy  from  a  shop  window  is  the 
combination  of  beauty  and  a  bargain.  No  woman  in 
the  world  can  resist  a  bargain,  particularly  if  it  is  beauti¬ 
fully  displayed.  If  you  have  a  window  that  catches 
the  eye,  if  it  has  color,  if  it  has  light,  if  it  has  beauty, 
if  it  bas  motion,  possibly,  and  at  the  same  time  shows 
her  where  she  can  buy  something  that  she  needs  for 
herself  or  her  family  or  her  establishment  and  buy  it 
at  a  bargain,  that  is  the  window  that  is  going  to  catch 
her  trade. 

I  remember  that  right  after  the  war  we  had  a  price 
fixing  commission  and  that  commission  thought  that 
they  could  tell  people  a  good  way  to  run  their  business. 
They  said  it  would  be  a  nice  idea  if  some  of  the  stores 
would  put  low-priced  goods  in  a  window  because  they 
were  trying  to  get  people  not  to  be  so  extravagant. 
One  of  our  largest  and  most  important  stores  in  the 
city  put  in  a  window  which  they  marked,  “Low-priced 
goods.”  After  two  weeks  they  said  to  the  woman  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Woman’s  Division  of  the  Price 
Fixing  Commission,  “We  are  going  to  take  that  window 
out.”  She  asked  why  and  they  replied,  “Because  we 
have  not  had  a  single  inquiry  for  anything  in  that 
window.  Women  do  not  want  low-priced  goods.” 

We  went  around  and  looked  at  the  window.  It  was 
a  delightful  looking  window,  it  was  well  arranged,  the 
coloring  was  nice,  the  materials  were  good,  but  it 
said,  “Low-priced  goods.”  You  can’t  ever  sell  a  woman 
on  low-priced  goods.  If  they  had  put  on  the  same 
prices  and  the  woman  had  understood  that  it  was  a 
bargain  in  goods,  or  goods  marked  down,  it  would  have 
been  different.  No  woman  wants  to  go  into  a  store 
and  ask  for  something  that  is  marked  as  low-priced. 
She  doesn’t  want  to  be  labeled  as  a  woman  who  is 
buying  low-priced  stuff.  She  wants  to  be  labeled  as  a 
smart,  clever  woman  who  is  going  to  buy  a  $100  thing 
for  $37.79.  The  whole  psychology  of  the  people  who 
suggested  that  to  the  store  was  wrong.  You  never  can 
sell  women  on  a  low-priced  basis.  You  can  sell  to  them 
on  the  basis  of  a  combination  of  beauty  and  bargain. 


Also  you  will  find  that  the  stunt  window  for  women 
is  not  so  attractive.  I  very  frecpiently  notice  here  in 
the  city  a  window  where  sweepers  are  displayed.  I 
notice  it  i)articularly  l)ecause  for  some  time  I  had  an 
office  in  that  vicinity.  They  always  have  in  the  window 
a  girl  demonstrating  a  carpet  sweejier.  She  is  always 
a  nice  looking  girl,  nicely  dressed  in  a  white  apron,  and 
she  demonstrates  how  the  carpet  sweeper  picks  up  all 
sorts  of  curious  things  off  the  floor.  She  makes  little 
patterns  with  sawdust  or  cornmeal  and  then  picks  up 
with  her  sweeper  iron  nails  and  horse-shoes  and  any¬ 
thing  else  you  can  think  of  that  is  likely  to  be  on  a 
parlor  floor. 

Stunt  Windows  for  Men 

Who  are  the  people  who  stand  and  look  in  that  win¬ 
dow.  The  men.  Of  all  the  people  who  have  looked  into 
that  window  I  have  never  seen  a  half  dozen  women  and 
I  have  seen  forty  men  every  day.  Men  are  much  more 
interested  in  windows  where  stunts  are  being  pulled 
off  than  women  are. 

Another  reason  why  women  like  to  look  into  the 
windows  is  for  prices.  I  think  any  window  sells  very 
many  more  goods  to  women  if  it  has  the  prices  plainly 
displayed.  Women  like  to  know  before  they  are  going 
in  what  they  are  going  to  buy.  The  one  thing  that  a 
woman  hates  to  hear  more  in  a  store  than  anything 
else,  and  the  one  phrase  that  would  drive  more  women 
from  your  store  and  make  them  never  come  back,  is 
this :  You  are  trying  to  buy  a  handkerchief  and  the 
clerk  says  to  you,  “How  much  do  you  want  to  pay?” 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  a  woman  hates  to  be  asked: 
“How  much  do  you  want  to  pay?”  It  is  a  curious 
psychology  of  hers,  it  is  the  same  psychology  that 
means  she  doesn’t  want  to  buy  from  a  window  marked 
“Low-priced,”  it  is  the  same  psychology  that  means 
she  wants  to  see  the  prices  displayed  in  the  windows 
so  she  can  know  and  not  have  to  go  in  and  say,  “I 
only  want  to  pay  $10.” 

The  next  thing  that  a  woman  wants  in  a  window 
is  something  that  is  familiar  to  her.  She  likes  to  see 
something  being  done,  she  likes  to  see  sewing  machines 
in  operation,  she  likes  to  see  the  regular  routine  of 
life  being  carried  on  in  a  way  with  which  she  is  famil¬ 
iar.  But  the  two  underlying  principles,  if  you  are  going 
to  have  windows  that  appeal  to  women,  are  that  the 
windows  must  be  beautiful  and  they  must  also  show 
Ijargains. 


What  Do  Sales  Get  Us? 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

sell.  They  are  doing  that  all  over  the  country.  They  do 
it  more  in  bargain  places. 

Coming  down  to  the  final  analysis,  store-wide  sales 
as  such,  gotten  up  merely  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  business,  should  be  out  of  the  picture. 

We  had  a  meeting  and  discussed  our  months  and 
found  that  November  is  a  flop.  September  and  October 
come  up,  but  November  is  neither  fish  or  flesh,  it  is  in 
lietween.  Customers  are  through  their  buying  of  house 
furnishings,  of  wearing  apparel,  and  they  are  not  ready 
for  the  holidays.  Finally  we  decided  that  the  sale  was 
out  of  the  picture.  We  felt  we  ought  to  do  something. 


so  we  are  going  to  have  an  international  special.  We 
are  gathering  together  all  the  finest  merchandise  of 
historical  interest,  of  educational  interest,  beautiful 
things  from  museums,  things  sent  from  abroad,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  a  real  show.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  a  special  item  during  the  month,  unless  something 
unforeseen  comes  up  that  is  of  a  sale  nature.  We  are 
going  to  get  people  into  the  store  and  interest  them  by 
reason  of  showing  unusual  things  and  showing  fine  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  lazy  man’s  way  is  the  sale  way.  The  hard  way  is 
to  study  ways  and  means  of  making  the  people  want 
your  merchandise  for  its  beauty  and  for  its  service  and 
for  its  value  and  for  the  comfort  it  gives  them  in 
their  homes. 
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"Improving  Distribution”  Keynote  of  Convention 

Executive  Council  Outlines  Basic  Objects  of  16th  Annual 
Meeting  of  Association  in  New  York.  February  7  to  11,  1927 


rCT^r PROVING  DISTRIBUTION”  was  selected  as 

X  the  keynote  for  the  16th  Annual  Convention  of 

the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  early  in  November 
at  Association  headquarters.  The  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Pennsvlvania,  New  York,  Februan^  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  1927.  Herbert  J. 

Tily,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

Philadelphia,  President  of  the 
Association,  presided  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

The  Convention  keynote, 

“Improving  Distribution,” 
was  chosen  as  a  vehicle  for 
carrying  out  discussions  along 
three  definite  lines.  First,  it 
will  involve  deliberations  of 
better  methods  of  retailing  in 
the  present  with  a  view  to 
lowering  costs.  Second,  the 
improvement  of  store  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  immediate  fut¬ 
ure.  Third,  consideration  of 
basic  trends  in  retailing  which 
point  to  important  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  future 
methods  of  distribution. 

Details  of  Program 

The  Executive  '  Council 
agreed  that  the  16th  Annual 
Convention  program  should 
follow  a  schedule  similar  in 
most  particulars  to  that  of 
the  preceding  meeting.  The 
National  Council  will  have 
its  annual  meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day,  February  7th.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions  will  open  on 
Tuesday  morning,  February 
8th  and  continue  throughout 
that  day.  The  Annual  Smoker  is  scheduled  for  that 
evening. 

The  Associate  Groups,  now  eight  in  number,  will 
take  over  the  Convention  on  Wednesday,  February  9th. 
Sessions  will  be  held  by  all  the  Groups,  either  individu¬ 
ally  or  jointly,  throughout  that  day  and  Thursday.  The 
Annual  Banquet  is  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  February  10th. 

The  Convention  will  return  to  a  General  Session 
of  all  delegates  on  the  closing  day,  Friday,  February 
11th.  A  full  program  will  be  arranged  for  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Convention  will  close  with  a  Luncheon  meet¬ 
ing,  a  debate  on  some  outstanding  store  problem  being 
a  prospect  for  that  session. 


The  Executive  Council  gave  serious  consideration  to 
scheduling  a  meeting  for  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
February  9th.  That  evening  has  been  left  open  in  past 
years,  although  an  inspection  tour  and  entertainment 
by  “The  New  York  Times”  was  provided  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  last  Convention.  If  the  suggestion  to  hold 
a  meeting  on  Wednesday 
evening  is  agreed  upon,  a 
siiecial  event  of  unusual 
character  will  be  arranged 
for  the  session. 

ork  on  the  programs  for 
the  General  Sessions  and  the 
Group  Meetings  will  be  start¬ 
ed  at  once.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  complete  the  prelim¬ 
inary  programs  early  in  De¬ 
cember  so  that  the  sessions 
can  be  coordinated  and  speak¬ 
ers  secured  well  in  advance  of 
the  Convention. 

The  Executive  Council, 
before  outlining  the  plans  for 
the  Convention,  discussed 
Association  and  Group  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  past  year  and  re¬ 
search  work  that  is  now  in 
process  or  planned  for  the 
future.  Representatives  of 
Groups  made  their  reports  of 
their  accomplishments  and 
outlined  their  plans  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  16th  Annual 
Convention  in  February. 

Send  Your  Ideas 

The  Educational  Exhibit  of 
Service  and  Store  Equipment 
will  again  be  an  important 
feature  of  the  Convention. 
The  leading  organizations  in 
the  equipment  and  service 
field  already  have  secured  practically  all  the  available 
space  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania  and  plans  are  well  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  most  representative  exhibition  in  the 
history  of  our  Conventions.  The  utmost  care  has  been 
taken  to  insure  wide  representation  of  products  and 
firms,  so  that  delegates  to  the  session  may  be  sure  of 
seeing  all  the  new  ideas  and  machinery  worthy  of  note. 

It  is  not  too  early  for  our  members  to  send  to  the 
Association  their  ideas  of  the  kind  of  Convention  they 
would  like  to  have.  Arrangement  of  the  program  will 
l)e  greatly  expedited  and  simplified  if  you  will  tell  us 
the  problems  you  want  to  hear  discussed  and  suggest 
sjjeakers  who  can  handle  the  subjects.  The  Convention 
is  yours.  The  time  to  express  your  ideas  is  before  the 


y  STl M U L.lTl N G  keynote  Jius 
been  selected  for  the  ihtli  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Issociation.  In  making  the 
program,  topics  zcill  be  chosen  which 
carry  out  the  slogan,  “Improving  Distri¬ 
bution,”  in  all  its  aspects.  The  selection  of 
this  keynote  was  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  discuss  more  economical  methods,  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  retailing  and  the  big 
changes  that  are  expected  to  come  in  dis¬ 
tribution  methods. 

The  facts  to  remember  nozv  about  the 
Convention  are  these : 

16th  Annual  Convention 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
February  7-8-9-10-11,  1927 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

Make  this  great  annual  meeting  of 
your  craft  your  owm  in  every  way.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  send  your  ideas  of 
what  kind  of  a  Convention  you  want, 
topics  you  want  discussed  and  names  of 
speakers  to  Association  headquarters. 
Do  that  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  if  you 
wait  until  the  program  has  been  made  up 
and  speakers  named  it  may  be  too  late 
to  incorporate  your  ideas. 
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program  has  been  deckled  upon.  Do  not  wait  until  the  New  York;  Roy  E.  Clark,  Strawhridge  &  Clothier, 
tiiu'd  list  of  topics  and  si)eakers  is  sent  you.  Philadelphia;  B.  G.  Hawkins,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Bos- 

The  Executive  Council  comprises  the  Executive  ton;  Mrs.  Isabelle  Brandow,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New 
Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso-  York;  L.  F.  Mongeon,  The  Eleto  Co.,  New  York;  L. 
ciation  and  the  Chairmen  of  its  Associate  Groups.  The  Abramovitz,  National  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
following  attended  the  meeting:  President  Tily,  Chair-  York;  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director  of  the  Associ- 
nian-  Clarkson  Cowl,  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  New  ation,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Prince,  Prince  School,  Boston,  and 
York  •  \V.  H.  Newcomb.  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Managers  of  the  Associate  Groups  on  the  headquarters 
Huntington.  W.  Va. ;  D.  E.  Freudenthal.  Stern  Bros.,  staff  of  the  Association. 


How  Our  Members  Are  Solving  Their  Problems 

An  Interesting  Letter  Containing  Suggestions  Especially 
Valuable  to  Smaller  Stores— Let’s  Exchange  Experiences 


A  LETTER  received  at  Association  headquarters  a 
short  time  ago  described  briefly  how  one  of  our 
good  meml)ers  has  solved  two  problems  which  are 
present  in  every  retail  store.  It  tells  the  manner  in  which 
the  store  avoids  the  handicap  of  an  undermanned  shop 
during  the  busy  lunch  perit)d  and  how  it  aids  its  em¬ 
ployees  to  keep  themselves  fit. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  impress  upon  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  membership  the  value  of  such  communications 
to  the  headquarters  organization  and  how  beneficial  they 
may  be  made  to  all  our  stores.  It  is  stimulating  to  the 
New  York  staff  and  informative  to  other  merchants 
to  read  about  the  ideas  of  progressive  retailers  and  to 
learn  about  improvements  in  their  methods  and  policies. 

Help  Start  This  Feature 

Whenever  possible  letters  such  as  the  one  which  fol¬ 
lows  will  be  published  in  The  Bulletin.  All  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Group  members  are  urged  to  contribute 
ideas  and  comments  so  that  this  feature  may  be  built 
up  into  the  tremendously  vital  and  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  it  should  be.  Please  state  in  such  communications 
whether  you  are  willing  to  have  them  published  and 
also  whether  or  not  it  is  permissible  to  incorporate 
the  name  of  your  store  in  the  article. 

The  letter  which  follows  comes  from  the  General 
Manager  of  a  group  of  five  stores  of  moderate  size  in 
the  East: 

“As  a  member  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Swampscott  in  May,  I  was  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  to  receive  copies  of  the  different  addresses 
that  were  made  there. 

“Referring  to  the  fifth  paragraph  of  Mr.  Johnston’s 
address,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Selling  Division 
of  a  store  is  over-manned  a  good  part  of  the  day  and 
that,  during  the  lunch  hour  when  the  store  is  crowded 
many  of  the  salespeople  are  out  of  their  departments. 

suggestion  to  solve  this  problem  was  to  open  the 
store  at  10 :30  and  close  at  4 :30  o’clock.  This,  I  believe 
is  the  answer^to  that  question  for  the  larger  stores,  but 
I  want  to  give  you  our  exj^erience  which  we  have  tried 
out  for  the  past  two  years  and  have  found  to  be  very 
successful. 

“Of  course,  you  must  remember  that  we  are  in  a 
town  with  a  population  of  12,000  and  doing  a  business 
of  only  $500,000. 


“Just  two  years  ago  in  July,  we  began  closing  our 
store  betwen  the  hours  of  12 :30  and  1 :30  o’clock.  This 
allows  us  to  turn  off  all  power  and  the  only  person  on 
duty  is  the  telephone  operator.  It  also  gives  the  out-of- 
town  girls  the  privilege  of  sitting  around  the  same 
table  at  lunch  time  which  we  find  is  worth  while. 

“We  also  find  that  our  stock  shortages  are  not  so 
great,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  entire  force  is  on  duty 
at  all  times.  We  feel  sure  that  certain  people  are 
always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  store  during  lunch 
hour  when  only  half  the  force  is  on  duty.  We  also  feel 
that  any  store  in  a  town  of  our  size  doihg  the  same 
volume  of  business  or  even  a  little  greater  will  benefit 
just  as  we  have  by  closing  the  store  for  one  hour. 

“I  was  also  much  impressed  with  Mr.  Vorenberg’s 
address,  in  which  he  suggested  elimination  of  discounts 
to  teachers,  nurses,  etc.,  for  Direct  Expense  Reduction. 
We  do  not  give  discounts  to  this  class  of  trade,  as  it 
always  struck  me  as  poor  business  to  allow  discounts 
to  teachers,  nurses,  etc.,  who  are  among  the  highest 
paid  in  the  field  of  female  labor  and,  at  the  same  time, 
charge  the  full  price  to  the  factory  girl. 

Keeping  Workers  Fit 

At  one  of  your  Conventions.  I  listened  to  an  address 
by  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Boston,  on  how  their  nurses  take 
care  of  their  help  when  they  become  a  little  ill.  Abouti 
a  year  ago  we  built  shower  baths  in  our  store  and  com-- 
pelled  all  our  male  help  to  go  through  exercises  every! 
morning,  thereafter  taking  a  shower  and,  hence,  im¬ 
proving  their  health  greatly. 

“I  feel  sure  that  within  a  short  time  we  will  have  all 
our  girls  throughout  the  store  taking  exercises.  This 
will  no  doubt  cause  greater  efficiency  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  preserve  their  health.  We  all  know  that  a 
girl  with  a  headache  cannot  do  a  good  job  behind  the 
counter.  On  checking  over  some  of  the  reasons  why 
girls  are  unable  to  work,  we  find  that  lack  of  exercise 
is  a  common  cause.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  any  store 
which  does  not  have  its  entire  force  go  through  exer¬ 
cises  every  morning  is  passing  up  the  ideal  way  of  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency. 

“I  am  sure  that  in  many  of  the  larger  stores  you 
will  find  the  president  or  the  General  Manager  on  the 
golf  courses  as  often  as  possible  in  order  to  keep  him¬ 
self  fit,  but  he  is  not  doing  anything  to  help  his  sales- 
force  keep  likewise.  Now  isn’t  that  common  sense  ?’^ 
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Discussions  of  Salient  Problems  of  Retail  Store  Operation  by  the  Controllers'  Congress  and  the 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control 


A  Piece  Control  System  Devised  to  Meet  Successfully  the 
Requirements  of  the  Furniture  Department 

An  effective  piece  control  of  furniture,  which 
operates  in  conformity  with  warehousing  of  this 
merchandise,  is  that  used  by  Kaufmann’s,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Furniture  office  maintains  a  perpetual  unit  in¬ 
ventory  from  which  can  be  determined  the  pieces  of 
furniture  for  any  classification  desired,  which  are  on 
hand  at  any  given  time.  The  Warehouse  keeps  a  con¬ 
trol  system,  which  verifies  the  control  records  kept  in 
the  Furniture  office,  and  from  which  all  statistical  data 
concerning  the  furniture  on  hand  can  l)e  collected. 

Cooperation  from  the  factories  with  which  Kauf¬ 
mann’s  are  dealing  has  aided  in  simplification,  but  the 
system  will  operate  with  success  in  smaller  stores  where 
the  numbering  of  the  furniture  is  done  by  the  store 
itself. 

Manufacturers  Numbered 

Every  factory  with  which  Kaufmann’s  deals  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  a  number.  Factories  are  requested,  when  ship¬ 
ping  furniture,  to  stencil  on  every  piece  of  furniture 
also  on  crates  or  cartons,  the  factory  number,  style 
number,  size,  and  any  other  special  information  re¬ 
quested  by  the  store  when  placing  the  order.  Furniture 
arriving  without  the  stenciled  code  is  not  accepted,  con¬ 
sequently  little  difficulty  has  resulted  due  to  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  from  the  factories. 

The  Furniture  office  keeps  a  perpetual  inventory,  or 
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Form  I — Perpetual  Inventory  Record 


piece  control  of  all  furniture  in  stock,  either  as  a  sample 
on  the  selling  floor,  or  in  the  warehouse.  This  record 
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Form  II — Record  Tag  {Front  and  Back) 

is  kept  on  a  loose  leaf  form  about  15"  x  16 (See 
Form  I.) 

For  everv  factorv  there  is  one  or  more  sheets.  Each 
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floor  is  a  tag  which  shows  the  factory  number,  the  style 
number,  a  description  of  the  article,  the  cost  in  code 
and  the  retail  price.  On  the  reverse  side  of  this  tag  is 
the  number  of  pieces  in  stock  at  the  warehouse,  and 
columns  in  which  to  indicate  the  pieces  sold.  {See 
Form  II.) 

,  Sales  Record  Tag 
Furniture  is  sold  from  the  samples  on  the  fl(X)r. 
When  a  sale  is  made,  the  salesman  indicates  the  sale 
on  the  back  of  the  tag  by  making  a  cross  on  the  highest 
number  open.  He  then  makes  out  an  order  on  which 
he  shows  description  of  the  article,  factory  number. 


Form  III — W'arehouse  Stock  Tag 

sheet  is  known  by  the  factory'  number  and  is  headed 
with  the  name,  address  and  terms  of  the  factory.  As 
the  merchandise  is  received,  whether  delivery  is  made 
to  the  store  or  the  warehouse,  an  entry  of  the  receipt 
is  made  on  the  stock  sheet  from  the  invoice,  this  invoice 
first  having  l)een  checked  with  the  receiving  records 
which  show  the  register  number,  the  manufacturer's 
stenciled  number,  the  wood  finish,  whether  or  not  a 
sample  is  on  the  selling  floor,  the  name  of  the  article, 
the  actual  cost  and  the  selling  price  and  whether  or  not 
there  are  like  pieces  remaining  on  order.  The  quantity 
received  is  shown  by  making  a  stroke  in  the  columns 
headed  “Quantity  and  Date  Received.” 

Attached  to  each  sample  of  furniture  on  the  selling 
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style  and  any  other  special  information  necessary  for 
making  a  sale. 

This  order  is  then  sent  to  the  Furniture  office,  where 
it  is  given  a  folio  or  number,  beginning  January  1st 
with  Number  one  and  then  serially  in  rotation  until 
the  last  sale  on  December  31st.  The  sale  is  then  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  stock  records,  by  making  a  cross  stroke  for 
each  item  sold  as  shown  on  the  sales  order  and  the 
folio  is  listed  on  the  stock  control  sheet.  The  stock 
record  in  the  office  is  crossed  off  for  sales  before  the 
sales  order  is  sent  to  the  warehouse  for  filling  and  filing. 

The  uncrossed  strokes  as  shown  on  the  perpetual 
stock  record  will  equal  the  amount  in  the  warehouse 
plus  any  sample  on  the  floor  as  shown  by  the  column 
marked  “Sample  on  the  Floor.”  This  affords  a  rapid 
inventory  of  stock  on  the  floor,  and  stock  in  the  ware¬ 
house. 

The  perpetual  stock  record  in  the  warehouse  is  unique 
in  that  it  combines  the  record  of  withdrawing  and  de¬ 
livering  the  merchandise  with  the  perpetual  inventory 
record. 

W arehouse  Record 

As  the  merchandise  is  received  in  the  warehouse,  a 
clerk  makes  a  stock  tag  for  every  individual  piece  of 
furniture,  whether  crated  in  lots  or  packed  separately. 
{See  Form  III.)  This  tag  is  perforated  into  three 
parts,  and  upon  each  part  under  “Article,”  a  complete 
record  of  the  stenciled  figures  is  typed  showing  the 
kind  of  article,  the  factory  number,  style  number,  size 
and  finish.  The  tags  are  then  filed  intact,  in  an  up¬ 
right  position  in  the  warehouse  office.  A  control  of  the 
tags  in  the  file  is  maintained,  showing  the  number  of 
tags  in  individual  drawers  at  all  times.  Tags  drawn 
are  listed  on  the  control  card,  as  well  as  new  tags  filed. 

The  files  are  arranged,  first  by  factory  number,  for 
which  there  is  a  guide  card  Form  IV),  and  under 
every  factory  number  the  tags  are  filed  by  items,  there 
being  guides  showing  the  style  number,  size  and  descrip¬ 
tion. 

When  a  sales  order  is  received  in  the  warehouse, 


the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  files  draws  the  tags  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  order.  The  upper  portion  of  the  tag  is 
filled  in  showing  the  customer’s  name,  address,  route 
for  delivery  and  folio  number.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  tag  is  filled  in  showing  the  folio  number,  the  route 
number,  the  floor  on  which  the  merchandise  is  located, 
and  the  date  promised  for  shipment. 

This  lower  portion  of  the  stock  tag  is  then  sent  to 
the  stock  man,  who  sends  the  article  requested  to  the 
assembly  floor.  The  upper  portions  of  the  tag  are 
sent  to  the  head  of  the  assembly  department,  who,  after 
checking  with  the  receipt  of  the  article  on  the  assembly 
floor,  files  the  tags  according  to  route  of  delivery  and 
date  promised. 

Assembly  Costs 

After  the  article  has  been  made  ready  for  delivery, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tag  headed  “Kindly  preserve 
this  tag  for  future  reference,”  is  attached  to  the  article 
and  together  with  the  order  is  sent  to  the  delivery 
platform. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  tag  is  filled  in  by  the 
employees  in  the  assembly  room  who  prepared  the  mer¬ 
chandise  for  delivery.  Employees  fill  in  the  date,  time 
consumed  in  making  the  article  ready  for  delivery  and 
materials  used,  if  any.  This  center  portion  of  the  tag 
is  then  sent  to  the  office,  where  accounting  data  is  pre- 
jmred  on  costs  of  assembling  merchandise. 

The  Kaufmann  store  uses  different  colored  tags  for 
furniture  arriving  in  different  seasons.  This  enables 
the  store  to  determine  the  age  of  furniture  on  hand  by 
making  a  check  on  the  cdlors  of  tags  in  the  open  files. 

This  system  of  control  forms  the  basis  for  proper 
protection  at  all  times  and  is  a  means  of  checking  out 
physical  inventory  by  items  in  case  there  are  shortages. 
It  permits  of  analysis  of  stock  by  season,  shows  slow 
moving  merchandise,  as  well  as  merchandise  with  rapid 
turnover.  It  saves  errors,  minimizes  adjustments,  in¬ 
creases  the  speed  of  making  delivery  from  the  ware¬ 
house  and  permits  of  analysis  of  setting-up  costs. 


Aid  Asked  in  Finding  Fashion  Act 

The  Association  will  be  grateful  to  any  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  Jor  information  regarding  the  appearance  at  any 
future  time  in  their  cities  of  a  vaudeville  attraction 
called  “Fashion  Fantasy,”  under  the  management  of 
or  featuring  an  actress  named  “Violet  Roland.”  One 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  in  the  Southwest 
has  a  considerable  claim  for  merchandise  against  this 
individual  and  has  been  unable  to  locate  her  since  her 
act  appeared  in  his  city  late  in  September.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  find  her  through  theatrical  agencies, 
but  there  are  so  many  booking  organizations  that  this 
attempt  may  not  be  successful.  If  you  see  this  act 
billed  in  your  city,  please  advise  the  Association. 


Can  You  Help  Locate  This  Man? 

A  member  of  the  Association  has  asked  us  to  assist 
in  securing  information  regarding  the  present  where¬ 
abouts  of  Charles  N.  Steele,  who  demonstrates  in  stores 
a  method  for  plating  silverware.  The  only  address 
known  is  8  Washington  Road,  Scotia,  N.  Y.  Communi¬ 


cations  addressed  to  him  there  have  been  returned  to 
the  sender.  If  any  of  our  members  have  any  other  in¬ 
formation  regarding  Mr.  Steele’s  present  address,  we 
request  that  they  send  it  to  The  Bulletin,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

National  Council,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Aleeting,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York.  February  7,  1927. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  16th  Annual 
Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  February 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  1927. 

Retail  Delivery  Association,  11th  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill.,  April  26.  27.  28  29 

1927  , 

Store  Managers’  Division,  4th  Annual  Convention, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  10,  11,  12,  13,  1927. 

Controllers’  Congress,  8th  Annual  Convention,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  May,  1927.  (Dates  and  headquarters  to  be 
fixed.) 
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IN  the  early  period  of  store  operation,  cash 
tills  located  in  one  part  of  the  store  or 
scattered  promiscuously  throughout  the 
‘selling  sections  were  the  only  method  of 
cash  control. 

Centralized  control  was  unknown  in  that 
early  period  of  store  history.  Then  Lam- 
son  created  the  carriers,  which  have  made 
centralized  control,  unit  merchandise  con¬ 
trol,  draw-back  charge  authorization  and 
many  other  store  control  features  p)OSsible. 


exi>erience  of  years  has  proven  that  during 
rush  periods,  speedier  and  more  accurate 
service  to  customers  is  possible  with  Lam- 
son  Carriers  and  Centralized  control  than 
by  any  other  means. 

Now — Lamson  offers  greater  service  than 
ever  before.  With  the  new  trends  of  store 
control,  Lamson  equipment  is  a  necessary 
part  of  any  store  that  would  ojjerate  with 
the  greatest  efficiency,  with  extreme  accu¬ 
racy  and  with  a  minimum  of  confusion. 


Merchants  have  learned  that  the  creation 
of  one  department  —  one  section  —  with 
authority  to  handle  cash  and  ch2U'ges  re¬ 
sults  in  fewer  errors,  increased  earnings 
and  a  lower  operating  cost.  Time  and  the 


Discuss  these  newer  phases  of  store  oper¬ 
ation  with  Lamson  representatives.  They 
have  been  schooled  in  proven  methods  of 
store  operation  and  can  help  you  solve 
some  of  your  store  problems. 


LAMSON  SERVICE 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  Controller  Visualizes  a  Training  Program 

Careful  Planning,  Follow-Up  and  Measurement  of  Results 
Suggested  as  Essential  to  Effective  Educational  Effort 

By  A.  N.  Fraser,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MV  APPROACH  to  this  subject  must  of  necessity  objective  and  program.  He  would  expect  a  compresen- 
be  theoretical.  It  cannot  be  based  on  “things  as  sive  survey  of  the  whole  task  and  of  our  resources  for 
they  are’’  because  there  is  no  definite  relation  it.  The  entire  year’s  work  would  l)e  planned  in  its 
between  the  work  of  the  Controller  and  the  Personnel  broadest  outlines  and  this  perspective  held  steadily 
Department  in  the  modern  department  store.  We  will,  throughout  the  year.  In  any  work  of  an  executive 
therefore,  have  to  idealize  the  subject ;  to  look  at  the  nature,  the  danger  always  is  that  present  day  problems 
training  program  of  a  store  be  permitted  to  obscure  the 

great  problem  and  to  divert 
one  from  his  big  objective. 
Therefore,  the  value  and 
necessity  of  holding  the  whole 
task  Ijefore  us  in  continual 
perspective. 

Then  would  come  the  an¬ 
alyzing  of  the  task  and 
breaking  it  down  into  its 
natural  division.  We  might 
find  what  we  may  call  a  nega¬ 
tive  and  a  positive  side  to  a 
training  program.  One  divis¬ 
ion  concerns  itself  with  cor¬ 
rection  of  errors  already 
made,  and  uses  these  in¬ 
stances  in  an  educational  way 
to  prevent  their  recurrence. 
The  other  division  concerns 
itself  with  the  p)ositive  teach¬ 
ing  of  salesmanship  and  of 
the  history  and  service  ideas 
of  the  house.  With  his  tend¬ 
ency  towards  conservation, 
the  Controller  doubtless 
would  expect  much  of  this 
work  to  be  developed  into 
manuals  and  thus  preserved 
for  future  use  of  the  house. 

Study  Your  People 

Then  would  come  other 
subdivisions  of  the  program. 
Without  knowing  how  to  go 
needs  some  personnel  work  about  it,  or  much  about  the 

done  on  him.  But  inevitably  the  function  of  the  Con-  the  details  of  a  well-balanced  training  program,  I 
troller  is  critical.  His  yard  stick  is  the  table  of  figures  think  this  ideal  Controller  would  expect  us  to  study  and 
and  his  gospel  is  tangible  results.  A  buyer  may  wave  classify  the  people  we  are  dealing  with  and  the  work 
his  arms  in  the  air  and  go  into  rhapsodies  about  what  they  are  to  do.  There  may  be  well  defined  social  groups ; 
he  is  going  to  do.  The  Controller  greets  him  with  a  natural  divisions  of  employees  according  to  age,  ability, 
kindly  but  skeptical  smile.  He  produces  figures  of  pre-  and  experience.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  differ- 
vious  buying  trips  and  shows  how  these  rosy  visions  ent  types  of  work  for  which  they  are  to  be  trained, 
w'orked  out  before.  He  insists  that  these  past  experi-  This  ideal  Controller  would  expect,  I  believe,  that  all 
ences  be  used  as  guide  posts  for  the  present  problem,  these  things  would  be  presented  in  a  well  balanced  and 
Viewing  then  a  training  program  through  the  eyes  comprehensive  survey  of  the  task  and  of  our  resources 
.of  this  idealized  Controller,  what  might  we  expect  that  for  it  before  it  was  undertaken. 

he  would  require  of  it?  And  then  this  Controller  would  want  to  see  the  per- 

I  think  first  of  all  the  Controller  w’ould  want  to  see  sonnel  work  of  his  house  systematically  and  steadily 
the  personnel  work  of  his  house  clearly  defined  as  to  followed  through.  How  often  have  w’e  seen  a  task  com- 


through  the  eyes  of  a  Con¬ 
troller.  If  the  personnel 
work  did  come  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Controller, 
what  would  he  expect  it  to 
be  and  do?  How  would  his 
analytical  mind  approach  the 
task  of  laying  out  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  what  w’ould  he  ex¬ 
pect  from  it?  How  would  he 
apply  the  methods  which 
were  natural  to  him  in  his 
work  to  this  quite  different 
branch  of  store  organization? 

Dealing  in  Facts 

To  answer  clearly  requires 
•first  of  all  a  definition  of  the 
Controller’s  work,  and  some 
appreciation  of  the  mental  at¬ 
titude  he  brings  to  it.  I  have 
said  at  other  times  that  the 
Controller  was  a  sort  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  on  one 
hand  and  of  the  Treasurer 
on  the  other.  The  Controller 
is  a  statistician.  He  is  an  an¬ 
alyst.  But  above  all.  he  is  a 
realist.  He  deals  in  hard  cold 
facts.  Now  he  need  not  and 
should  not  be  hard  and  cold 
in  dealing  with  hard  cold 
facts.  If  he  is,  he  himself 


J^LAKNIKG,  folloii’-iip  and  meas- 
Jl  urement  of  results  in  Personnel 
Training  teork  conducted  by  retail 
stores  are  the  essential  factors  in  a  good 
program  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Con¬ 
troller.  Mr.  Fraser  states  that  if  person¬ 
nel  li'ork  came  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Controller — zohich,  of  course,  it  almost 
never  docs — he  zoould  apply  to  it  the 
methods  zohich  are  natural  to  him  in  his 
oti'H  field  of  activity. 

This  article  is  based  on  a  short  talk 
made  recently  by  Mr.  Fraser  at  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Course  Banquet  of  the  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  idealised  his  sub¬ 
ject,  he  says,  because  the  remoteness  of 
personnel  training  from  accounting  and 
control  necessitates  a  theoretical  approach 
to  the  subject. 

The  article  contains  substantial  ideas 
readily  applicable  to  personnel  training. 
Despite  Mr.  Fraser’s  '‘theoretical”  ap¬ 
proach,  he  has  outlined  a  three-fold  pro¬ 
gram  zi'hich  has  all  the  earmarks  of  sound, 
common-sense.  His  suggestions  doubt¬ 
less  are  being  applied  in  some  stores,  but 
many  merchants  and  training  directors 
Zi'ill  find  in  them  a  zeay  to  make  their 
efforts  more  productive. 


Namt- 


Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation 


GRAND  RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 


Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  latest  book,  "Method  in  Mer¬ 
chandising." 


Strut . . 
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Quality  in  Store  Fixtures  Means 
Quantity  in  Store  Sales 


The  merchant  who  compromises  with  quality — 
compromises  with  competition.  For — just  as 
surely  as  his  store  is  not  up-to-the-minute  in  fix¬ 
tures,  his  sales  will  not  come  up-to-the-mark 
in  volume. 


The  merchant  who  equips  his  store  with  Welch- 
Wilmarth  fixtures  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  it  attractive  to  his  trade. 


For  it  is  conceded  quite  generally  that  Welch- 
Wilmanh  fixtures  are  not  only  the  finest  in  the 
world,  but  the  soundest  investment  in  value — 


dollar  for  dollar— fixture  for  fixture— mat  any  mer¬ 
chant  can  make  in  profit-producing  possibilities. 


Welch-Wilmarth  fixtures  of  quality  and  beauty, 
attract  sales.  Welch-Wilmarth  planning  organizes 
the  store  into  a  well  coordinated  sales  mechanism. 
Thousands  of  stores,  similar  to  the  one  shown 
above,  attest  the  wisdom  of  proper  fixtures  plus 
proper  planning  to  produce  greater  profit. 


Send  for  our  latest  book  on  this  subjea  which 
will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 


r.  -  a  -  > 


1 


It 


y'*  ^ 


I 


Zahn’s  Dry  Goods  Stott,  Racint,  Wis.  Wtlch-Wilmarth  tquipptd. 
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prehensively  conceived,  brilliantly  planned  and  enthus¬ 
iastically  begun,  and  then  the  momentum  die  down. 
It  is  the  old  fable  of  the  Tortoise  and  the  Hare.  In 
our  sports  we  have  our  short  dashes  and  our  long 
runs.  We  know  that  a  hundred  yard  dash  requires  a 
tremendous  explosive  energy  which  will  carry  us 
through  ten  or  eleven  seconds  of  heart-breaking  con¬ 
centration  and  effort.  And  then  we  have  seen  the  mile 
run  start  quietly  and  steadily  as  they  settled  down  to 
their  long  grind.  Decidedly  a  training  program  is  not 
a  hundred  yard  dash.  It  is  a  long  steady,  sustained 
effort  with  that  well  established  sense  of  pace  which 
brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  race  within  a  fraction 
of  a  second  of  the  time  we  had  planned  to  be  there. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  mountains  where  two 
of  my  guides  furnished  interesting  character  studies 
which  throw  a  sidelight  on  this  problem.  One  of  them 
with  marked  ability  to  conceive  and  plan  and  with 
rather  unusual  gifts  of  expression,  had  already  made 
by  correspondence  a  decidedly  favorable  impression. 
He  had  associated  with  him  a  man  of  quite  different 
type,  a  reserved,  blue-eyed  Swede  who  did  not  say  a 
dozen  words  the  first  day  I  met  him.  But  day  by  day 
as  the  steady  strain  of  the  trek  through  the  mountains 
was  felt,  this  quiet  character  began  to  shine  more  and 
more  brightly.  It  was  not  many  days  until  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  camp  plainly  indicated  him  as  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  organization.  He  was  the  one  who  carried 
through.  Far  less  brilliant  and  versatile  than  his  as¬ 
sociate,  he  yet  had  those  enduring  qualities  which  won 
out  in  the  long  run.  It  is  qualities  like  these  which 
are  needed  in  a  training  program  which  is  to  go  through 
to  the  finish.  Many  difficulties  and  discouragements 
will  be  met  and  it  will  take  consistent  and  indiscourage- 
able  effort  to  carry  on.  Our  idealized  Controller  would 
expect,  I  think,  that  these  difficulties  be  quietly  over¬ 
come  or  wisely  avoided  and  all  the  while  the  objective 
of  the  course  held  steadily  before  us. 

Measure  Results 

Third  and  finally,  our  ideal  Controller  would  want 
to  see  the  results  of  the  training  program  of  his  house 
measured  by  every  definite  method  possible.  I  quite 
realize  that  a  certain  element  in  this  program  never  can 
be  measured.  But  yet  we  find  from  time  to  time  certain 
developments  which  we  can  indicate  by  figures  or  by  the 
dollar  mark. 

The  personnel  work  of  a  modern  department  store 
is  somewhat  like  the  work  of  our  churches  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  We  are  accustomed  once  a  year  or  so  to  hear  our 
ministers  offer  a  statement  as  to  the  progress  of  the 


International  Chamber  Arranging  for 
U.  S.  Delegation  to  1927  Meeting 

The  International  Chamljer  of  Commerce  will  hold 
its  Fourth  General  Meeting  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
June  27 — July  2,  1927.  The  American  Delegation  will 
sail  from  New  York  on  June  15  on  the  S.  S.  George 
Washington.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
special  train  to  carry  the  delegates  to  Stockholm  and 
reservations  at  the  best  hotels  there  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  minimum  cost  for  first  class  steamer  fare. 


work  under  their  charge.  Certain  elements  of  the  work 
of  the  church  are  measured  and  the  results  presented 
to  the  congregation.  Gifts  are  stated;  the  amount  of 
increase  in  membership ;  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School 
and  things  of  that  sort  are  all  susceptible  of  definite 
statement  of  result.  But  I  think  we  would  all  be  sorry 
if  we  felt  that  these  were  the  big  results  of  the  work 
of  the  church  for  the  year.  We  want  to  believe  that  in 
th  life  of  every  one  of  the  hundreds  who  sit  before 
the  minister  that  day  that  there  had  been  a  decided 
raising  of  the  moral  plane,  a  strengthening  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  fibre  of  the  man  as  the  result  of  the  minister’s 
work  of  the  year. 

And  so  it  is  with  our  personnel  work.  We  may  meas¬ 
ure  some  of  the  results  and  these  should  eagerly  be 
sought  as  indicia  of  the  greater  intangible  work  which 
has  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  training  program. 
We  believe  that  these  training  programs  raise  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  salesmanship  and  the  ideals  of  service  of  the 
entire  house  and  this  we  believe  is  the  great  work  of  the 
year,  however  difficult  or  impossible  it  may  be  to 
measure. 

Illuminating  Comparisons 

However,  as  I  have  said,  every  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  present  definite  showing  of  results.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  yearly  selling  costs  with  general  trends  taken 
into  account  should  bring  encouragement.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  a  special  campaign  for  the  reduction  of 
errors  on  sales  checks  in  our  own  store  resulted  in  the 
astonishing  figures  which  indicated  that  after  a  month’s 
effort  the  errors  for  that  entire  month  were  less  than 
those  made  in  the  last  nine  days  of  the  previous  month. 
One  of  the  best  general  reports  of  this  nature  is  the 
shoppers’  survey  made  by  the  Retail  Bureau  each  year. 
This  survey  gives  the  comparative  results  in  selling, 
wrapping  and  delivery  service  of  the  various  stores, 
and  provides  one  of  the  best  indicia  of  results  that  we 
get  from  our  training  work  each  year.  The  wise  per¬ 
sonnel  director  will  make  available  to  his  executives  all 
definite  results  he  can  compile,  fearlessly  reporting  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good  in  order  that  the  importance 
of  this  work  may  continue  to  challenge  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  store  heads. 

Now  without  knowing  much  about  the  detail  of  per¬ 
sonnel  work,  I  have  tried  to  look  through  the  eyes  of 
this  ideal  Controller  at  the  requirements  of  a  training 
program.  I  do  not  know  how  this  fits  into  what  is 
being  done  here.  I  have  not  tried  to  find  out.  I  have 
tried  to  picture  what  a  Controller  with  his  methodical, 
systematic  and  result-seeking  mind  would  e.xpect  a 
training  program  to  be  and  to  do. 


railroad  and  sleeper  fare,  meals  en  route,  hotel  room 
and  meals  in  Stockholm  during  the  period  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  $390.  • 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Chamber  and  is  entitled 
to  eight  delegates  and  eight  alternates  at  this  meeting. 
Any  of  our  members  who  wish  to  accompany  the 
American  Delegation  should  communicate  with  Mr.  C. 
J.  C.  Quinn,  Manager  American  Section,  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Connecticut  Ave.  and  H.  St., 
X.  \V.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FIGURE  FACTS 

IN  a  great  many  departments,  December  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  month  of  the  year. 

About  one-half  of  the  sporting  goods  and  toys  bought 
during  the  year  will  be  purchased  during  the  month  of 
December. 

About  one-third  of  the  business  for  the  year  in  books,  negli¬ 
gees,  and  jewelry  will  be  done  in  December. 

Over  one-fourth  of  the  purchases  made  during  the  year  in 
the  men’s  furnishing  department  will  be  made  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  same  is  also  true  of  leather  goods,  umbrellas  and 
gloves. 

In  the  handkerchief  department  more  people  will  make 
purchases  in  December  than  in  all  the  other  eleven  months 
combined. 

This  is  the  condition  that  exists  in  the  average  department 
store  during  the  holidays.  Stores 
packed  and  customers  waiting  to 
be  served. 

The  installation  of  quick  National 
Cash  Register  service  will  turn 
these  waiting  crowds  into  buying 
crowds.  Registers  ordered  now 
can  be  installed  before  the 
December  rush. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Da3rton,  Ohio 
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The  Engineer  in  the  Retail  Store 

Enter  a  New  Type  of  Executive  Who  Is  Fitted  hy  Training 
To  Administrate  Efficiently  Many  Vital  Store  Activities 
By  A.  W.  Einstein,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 


Department  stores  require  engineering 
ability  whether  they  realize  it  or  not.  This  ability 
may  have  the  orthodox  sheepskin  trimmings,  or 
equally  well  may  be  the  product  of  practical  experience. 
The  real  need  is  for  a  man  with  a  keen  technical  analyti¬ 
cal  mind,  a  sound  economic  foundation,  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  sense  of  observation 
and  a  pleasing  personality. 

The  technical  and  analyti¬ 
cal  mind  is  necessary  to  work 
out  the  service  and  operating 
problems  of  the  store.  We 
look  to  the  engineer  to  fur¬ 
nish  this  ability  since  it  repre¬ 
sents  his  stock  in  trade.  An 
engineering  training  centers 
around  the  development  of 
the  analytical  mind. 

The  Practical  Mind 

The  engineer  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  economics  will  con¬ 
sider  the  financial  aspect  of 
each  problem  he  attacks.  The 
final  answer  to  most  of  them 
will  involve  dollars  and  cents. 

Keen  observation  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  quality.  Without  it 
things  will  go  wrong  within 
the  store  and  they  will  not  be 
corrected  until  they  have  be¬ 
come  acute  and  caused  finan¬ 
cial  loss.  The  engineer  with 
this  quality  will  be  able  to 
utilize  his  analytical  and 
economic  sense  to  combat  the 
constantly  arising  difficulties 
as  soon  as  they  occur. 

Some  stores  will  demand 
that  he  have  a  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality.  In  others  it  may  not  be  necessary.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  spirit  of  the  personnel, — that  is,  whether 
they  obey  orders  because  they  must  or  because  they 
wish  to. 

The  enginer  may  have  been  trained  in  automotive, 
industrial,  commercial  or  mechanical  lines.  No  matter 
which  of  the  four  fields  was  selected  for  his  vocation 
he  should  have  majored  in  one  of  them  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  remaining  three.  A  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  one  place  where  some  knowledge  of  all 
four  branches  is  valuable.  His  penchant  should  be 
toward  the  operating  rather  than  the  design  side  of  the 
work. 

Some  of  the  operations  in  department  stores  which 
make  retailing  a  fertile  field  for  engineering  ability  are : 
Delivery,  Auto  Stations,  Receknng  and  Marking, 


Warehousing,  Wrapping  and  Packing,  ITork  Room, 
Building  Maintenance,  Elevators,  Escalators,  Convey¬ 
ors,  Cleaning,  Heating  and  Ventilation,  Power  Plant, 
Production  Studies,  Bonus  Studies,  Time  Studies, 
Motion  Studies,  Personnel  Problems,  New  Construc¬ 
tion,  Store  Layout,  Planning  and  Research,  Manufac¬ 
turing. 

Delivery  includes  the  auto 
stations  function  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  fleets  of  trucks  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  from  3  to  300. 
The  shipping  room  or  the  in¬ 
ternal  delivery  department 
often  utilizes  many  belt  con¬ 
veyors  for  sorting  and  rout- 
packages.  The  actions  of 
people  must  be  coordinated 
with  the  operation  of  produc¬ 
tion  machinery.  Time  and 
motion  studies  of  the  various 
operations  can  be  used  to  de¬ 
crease  delivery  costs. 

The  best  methods  of  han<L 
ling  bulky  and  fragile  mer¬ 
chandise  is  a  problem  involv¬ 
ing  transportation,  personnel, 
wrapping  and  packing  and 
training.  The  automotive  en¬ 
gineer  with  production  and 
industrial  experience  or  the 
industrial  enginer  with  auto¬ 
motive  experience  is  admira¬ 
bly  fitted  to  supervise  deliv¬ 
ery  operations. 

Other  Functions 

Receiving  and  Marking  em¬ 
braces  the  handling  of  goods 
between  common  carriers  and 
stock  rooms.  In  this  process 
the  merchandise  must  be  transported,  received,  checked, 
inspected  and  marked.  Motor  trucks,  automatic  mark¬ 
ing  machinery,  personnel  production,  systematic  hand¬ 
ling  and  an  endless  amount  of  system  are  involved. 
Methods  must  be  evolved  to  protect  the  goods 
from  being  damaged  or  stolen.  Quick  and  orderly 
handling  must  insure  the  goods  being  moved  to  their 
final  destination  with  the  least  amount  of  delay.  A 
knowledge  of  the  working  principles  of  the  industrial 
engineer  is  an  asset  to  the  man  in  charge  of  this 
section. 

W ork  Rooms  present  industrial  problems  of  shop 
layout  and  system,  personnel  relations  and  time  and 
motion  studies. 

Building  Maintenance  includes  the  care  of  the  store 
(not  merchandise),  economical  window  washing,  gen- 


7^  XECUTIVES  with  enginering  edu- 
M'j  cation  and  experience  have  proved 
their  value  in  many  fields  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  jobs  which  ordinarily  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  require  such  training.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  are  almost  as  many 
qualified  engineers  succeeding  in  business 
as  are  making  their  mark  in  the  profession 
for  which  they  were  trained. 

The  department  store  field  is  demon¬ 
strated  as  a  fertile  field  for  engineers  in 
this  article.  The  writer  shows  that  many 
of  the  most  important  functions  in  the 
retail  store  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
engineer’s  training  and  asserts  that  the 
engineer  mind  is  splendidly  adapted  to 
administrate  them  and  solve  the  problems 
which  they  involve. 

This  article  has  been  submitted  to  a 
number  of  practical  retail  store  e.vecu- 
tives  in  order  to  ascertain  zvhether  they 
considered  it  too  academic  and  theoretical 
for  application  to  department  store  ad¬ 
ministration.  Those  men  have  reacted 
favorably  to  the  suggestions  it  contains 
and  have  urged  its  publication  in  The 
Bulletin. 
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Truck  Drivers  Like 
Walker  Electric  Trucks 

Because 

Easy  steering. 

Simple  control. 

Quick  pick  up. 

Silent  and  clean. 

Alwaysreadytogo, 
no  adjustments  to 
make  on  the  road. 

No  engine  vibra¬ 
tion. 

No  idling  at  traffic 
or  delivery  stops. 
Sure  trip  makers 
regardless  of 
weather. 

Truck  owners  and  superintendents  now-a-days  know 
it  pays  to  keep  drivers  happy*  The  driver  of  a  Walker 
Truck  gets  more  results  for  you — and  gets  them  easier* 

Order  Walkers  now! 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

SSaSSSSSSSSSB  LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  OM  CITY  ROUTES  SSSSSSSSSS 
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eral  cleaning  of  floors  and  walls,  painting,  building  con¬ 
struction,  heating,  lighting,  rubbish  disposal  and  the 
maintenance  of  elevators,  belt  conveyors,  escalators, 
heating  and  ventilating  plants,  etc.  Several  stores  hav¬ 
ing  capable  engineers  on  their  staflF  state  they  make 
clianges  in  their  elevator  and  belt  conveyor  systems 
more  cheaply  than  the  same  work  could  be  done  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  equipment.  Some  stores  find  it 
economical  to  build  some  of  their  own  fixtures. 

New  Construction — It  is  necessary  to  employ  engi¬ 
neers  and  architects  to  plan  and  build  new  structures. 
Outside  consultants  rarely  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  specific  department  store  problems.  They  could  not 
be  expected  to  have  a  large  fund  of  retailing  experi¬ 
ence.  Furthermore  all  the  facts  concerning  retail  oper¬ 
ations  cannot  be  acquired  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

Store  owners  who  have  had  pecjple  with  engineering 
training  in  their  employ  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
starting  of  new  construction  have  found  that  they 
saved  money  in  various  phases  of  the  project.  Blue 
prints  were  examined  more  carefully  to  save  every 
available  square  foot  of>  space.  There  are  always 
corners  and  hidden  cubical  spaces  which  are  often  not 
utilized  by  the  outside  expert.  Various  service  depart¬ 
ments,  offices,  etc.,  can  be  located  in  them  and  the 
more  open  areas  saved  for  selling.  Since  the  main 
function  of  the  store  is  to  sell  goods,  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  new  structure  is  designed  only  for 
selling,  and  too  little  attention  is  given  to  getting 
merchandise  in  and  out. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  engineer  who  does  not  under¬ 
stand  department  store  operating  conditions  to  avoid 
making  these  mistakes.  Finally,  there  is  an  endless 
amount  of  checking  of  plans  and  blue  prints,  the  let¬ 
ting  of  contracts,  decisions  to  make  regarding  whether 
or  not  to  excavate  more  or  less  of  a  basement.  Such 
work  should  be  done  by  people  who  understand  it. 

Wrapping  and  Packing  involves  time  and  motion 
studies,  layout  and  equipment,  use  of  proper  materials, 
bonus  systems  and  many  other  such  details  necessary  to 
getting  the  merchandise  prepared  for  delivery  at  a  min¬ 
imum  cost.  Sometimes  the  use  of  mechanical  belt  con¬ 
veyors  is  advisable.  What  ordinarily  seems  to  be  a 
very  simple  operation  can  be  greatly  improved  if  one  is 
dissatisfied  with  present  results  and  searches  for  better 
methods.  There  are  many  fundamental  principles  in 
good  engineering  practice  which,  if  they  were  inaugur¬ 
ated  in  wrapping  and  packing  departments,  would  in¬ 
crease  production  and  lower  costs.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
wrapping  and  packing  furnishes  a  pure  problem  in 
personnel  production. 

Typical  Cases 

A  large  store  decided  to  change  the  location  of  sev¬ 
eral  first  floor  departments.  Before  any  actual  moving 
was  done,  every  detail  was  worked  out  on  paper. 
Drawings  were  made  of  the  departmental  layouts  in¬ 
volved  in  the  change.  Every  fixture  and  show  case  was 
numbered.  One  drawing  showed  the  old  location  of  the 
fixtures  and  another  the  new  location.  All  the  available 
four  wheel  hampers  were  numbered  to  correspond  to 
the  various  fixtures.  Men  were  assigned  to  handle  each 
hamper  and  instructed  where  to  report  with  it  at  a 
definite  time. 


Immediately  after  the  store  closed  ever}'  man  was  in 
his  assigned  place  and  prepared  to  push  his  hamper  to 
the  show-case  or  fixture  bearing  the  number  of  his 
truck.  When  he  arrived  he  immediately  put  all  the 
merchandise  in  the  wheeler  and  pushed  it  to  a  previously 
designated  place.  Within  thirty  minutes  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  the  carpenters  to  start  moving  fixtures 
from  old  to  new  locations.  Eveiy'one  had  been  in¬ 
structed  exactly  what  to  do  and  there  was  a  superin¬ 
tendent  on  the  job  to  check  and  make  sure  that  all 
movements  were  coordinated. 

As  soon  as  the  fixtures  had  been  re-located,  the 
numbered  hampers  were  wheeled  to  the  fixtures  at  their 
new  location  and  the  goods  replaced  on  display.  There 
was  no  confusion;  everything  was  done  as  planned  and 
the  entire  operation  resembled  the  movements  of  a 
small  army. 

^Moving  departments  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Very  often  no  well  defined  plans  are 
developed  and  much  confusion,  damaged  goods  and  a 
general  disturbance  during  business  hours  result  if  the 
job  is  not  completed  within  the  allowed  time. 

♦  *  * 

A  group  of  stores  desired  to  consolidate  their  de¬ 
livery  departments.  They  employed  an  outside  engineer 
to  design  their  new  delivery  room.  Afterwards,  an  en¬ 
gineer  who  was  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  store 
problems  was  asked  to  look  over  the  plans.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  new  drawing  was  made  which  gave  the  stores 
a  better  layout  and  saved  at  least  25%  of  the  floor 
space.  The  outside  engineers  were  very  reputable  and 
competent,  but  they  could  not  possibly  have  as  close  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  conditions  as  the  man  on  the 
inside. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

One  of  the  most  reputable  store  architects  in  the 
country  designed  a  large  department  store.  After  the 
building  was  completed  and  the  store  had  started  to 
function,  much’  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
merchandise  in  and  out  of  the  building.  One  small 
freight  elevator  had  been  provided.  It  was  not  large 
enough  to  handle  lumber  in  lengths  or  even  a  large 
display  case.  A  small  sidewalk  lift  was  provided  for 
taking  packages  from  the  basement  to  the  delivery 
trucks,  parked  in  the  alley  for  loading.  About  4  feet 
separated  the  two  elevators.  No  platform  for  loading 
and  unloading  had  been  provided  in  front  of  either. 
When  a  freight  truck  was  unloading  onto  the  freight 
elevator,  its  front  end  blocked  the  entrance  to  the 
sidewalk  lift.  Goods  could  not  be  taken  in  and  out  of 
the  building  simultaneously  with  any  degree  of  effici¬ 
ency.  Furthermore,  all  trucks  had  to  waste  much  time 
in  the  alley  because  they  could  not  dump  their  loads  and 
get  away.  They  had  to  wait  for  the  small  vehicles 
which  were  rentable  at  $3.00  per  hour  lined  up  in  the 
road.  An  outside  man  who  understands  the  service 
features  of  the  institution  would  certainly  have  discov¬ 
ered  such  faulty  design  from  the  blue  prints. 

♦  *  * 

Another  large  store  built  a  warehouse  costing  $500,- 
000.  Five  years  later  the  building  was  outgrown.  It 
covered  but  one-half  the  lot  on  which  it  was  located. 

{Continued  on  page  40) 
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Remington  Bookkeeping 
Machines  have  increased 
office -efficiency  an^ 
reduced  bookkeeping  costs 


One  of  the  West’s  Great 
Retail  Stores— Rudge  & 
Guenzel  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
—by  Installing  Remington 
Twin-Cylinder  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Machines  HaveEffected 
a  Reduction  of  40  per  cent 
in  Salaries  with  an  increase 
of30  percent  in  Number  of 
Active  Accounts  Handled. 


Another  of  the  en- 

L.  thusiastic  users  of 
Remington  Bookkeeping 
Machines  is  the  Rudge 
&  Guenzel  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

We  quote  from  a  re¬ 
cent  letter  from  Mr.  E. 
U.  Guenzel,  Treasurer: 

“Regarding  our  Rem¬ 
ington  twin-cylinder 
bookkeeping  machines, 
we  are  only  too  glad  to 
recommend  these  ma¬ 
chines  to  any  of  your 
prospective  purchasers. 

“We  are  handling  7,000  active  ac¬ 
counts  on  three  of  the  machines  where 
we  formerly  handled  about  5,500  ac¬ 
tive  accounts  on  four  single-cylinder 
machines,  when  we  were  operating 
under  the  dual  plan.  The  present 
system  does  not  talce  up  as  much  space 
for  statements  and  ledgers  as  the  former 


plan  did.  The  statements  are  consid¬ 
erably  cleaner  and  neater  when  they  go 
to  our  customers  under  the  present 
arrangement,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  kept  in  the  ledger  along  with  the 
ledger  card  of  each  account,  rather 
than  in  a  statement  binder  or  in  an 
entirely  different  container. 

“We  do  not  believe  we  could  ever 
be  persuaded  to  change  back  to  the 
dual  plan  as  the  preseqt  system  has 
speeded  up  our  office  efficiency,  as  well 
as  reduced  the  Billing  Department 
from  four  operators  and  one  stuffier  to 
three  operators  only.” 

♦  *  * 

A  demonstration  on  your  ou  n  work  is 
yours  for  the  asking  —  no  obligation. 
Write  or  phone  our  nearest  office. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Department 
374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 


DAodel  Kgmington 
'Bookkeeping^Machine 


The  Remington  Twin-Cylinder  Bookkeeping 
Machine  offers  the  retail  store  an  incomparable 
statement  and  ledger  system.  It  is  designed 
to  meet  every  requirement  in  the  swiftest,  most 
efficient  and  most  economical  manner. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Sprinkler  Leakage  Coverage  and  Its  Cost 

Especially  Reviewing  Hazards  Not  Covered  by  the  Leakage 
Policy  and  the  Factors  Influencing  the  Make-Up  of  Rates 
By  Warren  F.  Kimbalx,  Director  of  Insurance,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


SPRINKLER  leakage  insurance  covers  direct  loss 
or  damage  by  sprinkler  leakage,  meaning  leakage, 
discharge  or  precipitation  of  water  from  the  Au¬ 
tomatic  Sprinkler  system  only.  The  most  common  causes 
of  sprinkler  leakage  are  as  follows : 

1.  Freezing. 

(a)  Lack  of  heat. 

(b)  Window  left  open. 

(c)  Broken  window  pane. 

(d)  Improper  insulation  of  pipes  where  exposed. 

(e)  Improperly  heated  closets,  etc. 

2.  Defective  equipment. 

(a)  Failure  of  heads,  valves  and  fittings. 

(b)  Collapse  of  tanks. 

3.  Excessive  heat. 

(a)  Steam  pipes,  furnaces,  etc. 

(b)  Failure  to  use  high  temperature  heads  where  needed. 

4.  Atcidental  Breaking. 

(a)  Handling  of  stock,  especially  where  piled  too  high, 

(b)  Repair  work,  ladders,  sweeping  off  ceilings,  etc. 

(c)  Broken  machinery  and  belts. 

(d)  Corrosion  and  high  water  pressure. 

(e)  Escaping  steam. 

(f)  Unexpected  high  water  pressure  and  water  hammer. 

Standard  Restrictions 

The  restrictions  incorporated  in  the  standard  policy 
include  both  hazards  and  property  as  follows : 

1.  Hazards  and  property  excluded  without  option  for 
inclusion  by  endorsement. 

(a)  Non-automatic  sprinkler  systems,  hydrants, 
standpipes,  hose  or  service  pipes,  and/or  connections 
thereto,  nor  any  part  of  the  extinguishing  or  service 
equipment  other  than  the  Automatic  Sprinkler  Sys¬ 
tem  which  is  held  to  mean  automatic  sprinkler  heads, 
sprinkler  pipes,  valves  and  fittings,  tanks,  pumps, 
and  underground  mains  supplying  the  automatic 
sprinkler. 

(b)  Accounts,  bills,  currency,  deeds,  evidence  of 
debt,  money  notes  or  securities. 

(c)  Loss  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  fire, 
lighting,  cyclone  tornado,  windstorm,  earthquake, 
explosion,  including  explosion  and/or  ruptures  of 
steam  boilers  and  fly  wheels,  blasting,  invasion,  in¬ 
surrection,  riot,  civil  war  or  commotion,  or  military 
or  usurped  power,  or  by  order  of  any  civil  authority, 
theft  or  neglect  to  preserve  property  at  or  after  the 
loss. 

Note:  Loss  or  damage  by  water  discharged  from 
the  sprinkler  system,  by  these  causes,  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  under  specific  policies  covering  these  excluded 
hazards. 

2.  Limit  of  recovery  on  certain  excepted  property. 
There  is  a  limit  of  10%  of  the  policy  on  manu¬ 
scripts,  models,  drawings,  lasts,  dies  or  patterns 
unless  liability  is  specifically  assumed  by  special  en¬ 
dorsement  for  a  definite  amount. 

3.  Hazards  and  property  excluded  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  agreement  in  writing. 

(a)  Damage  to  sprinkler  system  itself,  including 
collapse  or  precipitation  of  a  tank.  (The  Standard 


“Tank  Clause”  should  always  be  added  to  the  policy 
and  special  endorsement  can  be  added  to  include  the 
sprinkler  system  itself  if  desired.) 

(b)  Repairs,  alterations  and/or  extensions  to 
sprinkler  system  except  ordinary  repairs  necessary 
for  proper  care  and  maintenance.  (Alterations  and 
repairs  permit  should  always  be  added  to  the  policy.) 

(c)  Building  vacant  or  unoccupied. 

(d)  Property  incumbered  by  chattel  mortgage. 

4.  The  entire  policy  becomes  void  unless  othenvise 
provided  by  agreement  in  ivriting. 

(a)  Ownership.  If  the  interest  of  the  insured  be 
other  than  unconditional  or  sole  ownership;  if  the 
subject  of  insurance  be  a  building  on  ground  not 
owned  in  fee  simple;  if  foreclosure  proceedings  are 
commenced  or  notice  of  sale  given  by  reason  of 
mortgage  or  trust  deed;  if  any  change  takes  place  in 
interest  or  title  except  death  of  insured ;  if  the  policy 
is  assigned  liefore  the  loss.  (Can  be  eliminated  by 
endorsement.) 

(b)  Fall  of  building.  If  the  building  or  any  ma¬ 
terial  part  thereof  fall  except  as  the  result  of 
“Sprinkler  Leakage.”  (Not  generally  subject  to 
change  by  endorsement.) 

Rates 

There  -are  two  important  charges  and  two  credits 
having  an  important  bearing  on  sprinkler  leakage  rates. 

CHARGES,  (a)  The  base  rate,  as  fixed  separately 
for  building  and  contents,  varying  between  mer¬ 
cantile  and  industrial  properties. 

(b)  Damageability,  as  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  merchandise. 


CREDITS,  (a)  Precautions,  taken  for  detecting  the 
flow  of  water  from  the  sprinkler  system  and  for 
prompt  shutting  off  of  water  supply.  Such  pre¬ 
cautions  include  watchman  service,  alarm  valves 
and  gongs,  central  station  supervisory  service  and 
direct  connections  from  the  alarm  valves  to  the 
public  fire  stations.  (The  contract  should  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  exact  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
risk.) 

(b)  Co-insurance  clause.  Experience  has  proven 
that  in  most  cases,  sprinkler  leakage  insurance  to 
the  extent  of  10%  of  the  sound  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  involved  is  sufficient  to  provide  ample  protec¬ 
tion.  Larger  amounts  of  insurance  than  10% 
should  be  carried  where  there  is  concentration  of 
value  in  a  comparatively  small  area.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  millinery,  furs,  etc.,  before  ac¬ 
cepting  10%  as  the  proper  percentage.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  deductions  from  the  gross  rate  are  given 
for  various  co-insurance  percentage: 


No.  Co-insurance 
1% 

2)4% 

5% 

10% 

25% 

50% 

90% 


Gross  Rate. 

15%  deduction 
22%  “ 

41% 

60% 

80% 

88.6% 

93.3% 
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Many  stores  carry  sprinkler  leakage  insurance  with¬ 
out  co-insurance  but  have  ample  coverage  to  satisfy 
a  lYi  v,  5%  or  a  10%  co-insurance  clause  even  at  a 
time  of  i)eak  value.  In  such  a  case,  the  use  of  a  low 
co-insurance  clause  serves  as  a  premium  reducer  with¬ 
out  involving  any  liardship  whatever.  Note,  however, 
that  the  co-insurance  percentage  applies  against  the 
sound  value  of  projjerty  insured  and  not  against  the 
amount  of  fire  insurance  in  force  on  that  property. 

Practically  all  sprinklered  stores  carry  leakage  insur¬ 
ance  on  merchandise  or  contents  while  comparatively 
few  buy  insurance  against  loss  to  the  buildings.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  the  loss  i)ossibility  is  relatively  small  but  a 
small  amount  of  insurance  on  the  buildings  without  co- 
insurance  or  on  a  1%,  or  co-insurance  basis,  costs 

so  little  that  it  is  good  protection  to  have.  When  owner¬ 
ship  conditions  i)ermit,  a  blanket  building  and  contents 
policy  at  an  average  rate  is  the  broadest  and  simplest 
coverage.  | 

Sprinkler  Leakage  Use  and  Occupancy 

No  store  among  the  thirty  eight  surveyed  to  date  by 
the  Insurance  Bureau  has  carried  sprinkler  leakage  use 
and  occupancy  coverage.  The  chance  of  sustaining  loss 
of  earnings  due  to  interruption  of  business  by  sprinkler 
leakage  only,  is  so  remote  that  the  stores  seem  to  prefer 
to  assume  this  risk  themselves.  Standard  watchman  or 
supervisory  service  or  both  go  a  long  way  towards  re¬ 
ducing  the  chance  of  sprinkler  leakage  U.  &  O.  loss. 

One  loss  possibility  should  not  be  overlooked  and  that 
is  substantial  damage  caused  by  a  combination  of  wind¬ 
storm  and  sprinkler  leakage  but  without  fire  following. 
In  that  case  the  sprinkler  leakage  policy,  either  direct 
loss  or  use  and  occupancy,  would  not  apply,  for  the 
sprinkler  leakage  policy  definitely  excludes  liability  for 
loss  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  windstorm.  This 
contingency  is  more  important  in  some  States  than  in 
others.  If  the  chance  of  suffering  interruption  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  windstorm  and  sprinkler  leakage  without  fire 
ensuing  seems  too  severe  for  the  store  to  assume  itself, 
then  tornado  U.  &  O.  insurance  must  be  carried. 


Mechanical  Display  Offered  for  Sale 
by  One  of  Our  Members 

One  of  our  members  in  Ohio  has  for  sale  a  mechan¬ 
ical  display  which  has  been  used  for  only  one  holiday 
■season.  It  consists  of  a  mechanical  Seal  operated  by  a 
small  direct  current  motor.  The  Seal  stands  about  4 
feet  high  on  a  platform  about  one  foot  high  under 
which  the  motor  is  concealed.  When  in  operation  the 
Seal’s  head  is  continually  in  motion  and  it  balances  upon 
its  nose  a  mirrored  cube  about  one  foot  square.  The 
cube  revolves  constantly. 

The  device  is  described  by  our  member  as  one  of 
the  best  attractions  he  has  ever  used.  He  wishes  to 
disjwse  of  it  because  it  has  been  used  for  one  holiday 
period  and  he  does  not  wish  to  use  the  same  device  two 
years  in  succession.  It  is  offered  for  $85  and  is  ready  to 
ship  at  once.  Interested  stores  should  communicate  with 
The  Bulletin,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York.  Inquiries  will 
be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  proper  party. 

Say  you  saw  it  ii 


Shelved 

That’s  what  happens  to  businesses 
that  bum — and  many  of  them  stay 
on  the  shelf  because  they  could  not 
see  the  necessity  of  Business  Inter¬ 
ruption  Insurance. 

Consult  your  insurance  man  and 
let  him  explain  this  protection  to 
you.  In  case  of  fire,  a  Business 
Interruption  policy  might  save 
your  business  from  being  perman¬ 
ently  shelved. 


The ’’AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 

American  Eaoje 

i)/M>CONTINENXU 

Fideuty-Phenk 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  NeiuhbTlLNY. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ERNEST  STURM, CKairman  of  th«  Boordk 
PAUL  L.HAID.Presidant 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 

Marking  and  Description  of  Freight  and  Preparation  of 
Shipping  Receipts  Explained  in  Fifth  Article  of  Series 

By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


Proper  marking  of  freight  is  very  important.  A 
large  number  of  shipments  are  lost  because  of  the 
absence  of  marks  to  identify  the  shipper  or  con¬ 
signee.  The  “on  hand”  department  of  every  carrier 
contains  many  shipment  which  it  is  unable  to  deliver 
because  the  original  marks  have  become  obliterated, 
tags  lost  or  mutilated  so  that 
identification  is  impossible. 

This  aiuses  delay  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  goods  which  are 
eventually  identified  and  .de¬ 
livered,  and  also  causes  un¬ 
necessary  loss  and  damage. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
enclose  in  the  shipment  the 
name  and  address  of  shipper 
and  consignee.  This  gives  a 
ready  means  of  identification 
and  avoids  expensive  delays 
in  delivery. 

Marking  Rules 

Rule  6  of  the  Consolidated 
Classification  gives  the  meth¬ 
od  of  marking  freight  which 
should  be  followed  by  the 
shipper  as  closely  as  possible. 

Every  shipper  should  be 
familiar  with  the  provisions 
of  this  rule.  No  doubt  the 
reader  has  a  copy  of  the 
Classification  available,  and 
therefore  it  is  unnecessary 
to  include  here  a  copy  of  its 
provisions.  The  publishing 
agents  for  this  classification, 
a  necessary  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  every  shipping  de¬ 
partment,  are  F.  W.  Smith.  143  Liberty  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Official  Classification  Committee; 
E.  H.  Dulaney,  101  Marietta  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for 
the  Southern  Classification  Committee;  and  R.  C.  Fyfe, 
404  Chicago  Union  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  the 
Western  Classification  Committee.  The  subscription 
price  for  the  classification  and  supplements  is  $2.00 
a  year. 

The  shipment  should  contain  all  the  information  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  proper  identification,  billing  and  delivery 
of  the  goods  to  the  consignee.  In  many  cases  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  supplement  the  marking  required  by  the  rule 
of  carriers  with  further  information.  For  instance, 
many  shippers  mark  their  shipments  of  glassware  and 
chinaware  “Glassware  (or  Chinaware,  as  the  case  may 
be) — Handle  with  Care.”  Other  words  of  caution  may 
be  used,  such  as  “Fragile — Handle  with  Care,”  or  “This 


side  up”  for  shipments  of  liquids  or  other  articles  sub¬ 
ject  to  damage  when  loaded  in  the  opposite  position. 
For  baled  goods,  such  as  rugs,  many  shippers  add  the 
words  “U.se  no  hooks.”  Other  appropriate  words  of 
caution  will  suggest  themselves. 

Section  8A  of  Rule  41  of  the  Classification  requires 
that  boxes  of  corrugated 
strawboard,  fibreboard  and 
other  similar  containers  cov¬ 
ered  by  that  rule  must  also 
show  the  description  of  the 
contents.  The  rule  provides 
that  when  these  instructions 
are  not  complied  with  the 
rate  will  be  increased  20 
percent.  While  it  is  true  that 
this  rule  has  not  been  en¬ 
forced  by  the  eastern  carriers, 
it  is  a  classification  provision 
and  there  is  no  redress  for 
overcharge  if  the  20  percent 
penalty  is  assessed  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  give  the  description  of 
contents.  Many  stores  are 
now  insisting  that  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesalers  use 
this  type  of  container  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  much  lighter 
than  wood.  Instructions  to 
shipper  to  use  such  contain¬ 
ers  should  also  call  attention 
to  the  requirement  for  a 
description  of  contents  which 
is  so  often  disregarded. 

Freight  Markings 

The  case,  bale,  box,  etc., 
for  freight  shipment  should 
show  the  name  of  shipper  and  the  point  of  origin, 
the  name,  street  address,  if  any,  city  or  town,  the 
county  if  there  are  two  towns  of  the  same  name  in 
that  state,  and  the  name  of  the  state.  In  the  case  of 
incoming  shipments  to  retailers,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  show  an  identifying  number,  and  the  department 
number  for  which  the  goods  were  purchased.  The 
marking  should  also  show  whether  the  charges  are  pre¬ 
paid  or  collect,  and  the  full  routing  instructions  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading.  If  by  ex¬ 
press,  the  declared  or  released  value  should  be  shown. 

The  bill  of  lading  for  freight  shipments  and  the 
express  receipt  for  express  shipments  serve  a  two-fold 
purpose.  They  serve  as  a  receipt  to  the  shipper  for 
the  goods  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  contract  of  carriage, 
and  therefore  should  be  prepared  with  great  care. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


rHESE  articles  on  “Traffic  ll’ork  in 
the  Retail  Store,"  by  Mr.  Albee, 
describe  in  their  logical  sequence  the 
traffic  processes  involved  in  retailing. 
The  ground-zi'ork  zvas  laid  in  the  first 
article  and  each  succeeding  installment 
has  progressed  consistently  tozeard  the 
concluding  step  in  this  field  of  activity. 
When  the  series  has  been  completed,  it 
zi'ill  provide  merchants  zeith  a  detailed 
picture  of  traffic  zvork , invaluable  in  check¬ 
ing  up  their  ozi'ii  system  and  for  train¬ 
ing  their  e.iTcntiz'es  and  other  personnel. 

The  series  zvill  be  continued,  nezv  in¬ 
stallments  appearing  in  each  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  until  every  duty  and  activity  of 
the  Traffic  Department  has  been  covered. 
These  articles  deserz'C  the  attention  of  all 
our  members  a)id  should  be  preserved  in¬ 
tact  for  future  reference. 

Criticisms  and  suggestions  are  inznted 
from  our  mc})ibers.  Mr.  Albee  zinlt  be 
aided  in  making  this  series  more  interest¬ 
ing  if  store  traffic  e.vccutives  zvill  com¬ 
municate  to  him  their  experiences  in  re¬ 
ducing  transportation  costs  and  improz'- 
ing  service. 
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See  This  Graphic  Demonstration 

Showing  Why  So  Many  Garments  on  Your  Racks  Will  Not  Fit 
Your  Customers - A  Telling  Motion  Picture 


You  can  safely 
guarantee  the 
fit  of  every  gar¬ 
ment  in  your 
stock  if  the  size 
ticket  passes 
the  test  of 
the  J.  R.  Bau¬ 
man  Normal 
Model  Form. 


T^OR  merchants,  merchandise  men  and  buyers  of  ready  to  wear — a 
motion  picture  demonstration  of  the  causes  of  ill-fitting,  wrongly- 
sized  garments — a  demonstration  which  suggests  a  simple,  practical 
remedy  for  an  evil  which  steals  a  big  slice  of  the  retailer’s  profits. 

This  motion  picture  has  been  specially  prepared  by  J.  R.  BAUMAN 
after  a  painstaking  study  of  the  size  and  fit  problems  in  the  ready  to 
wear  industries.  It  shows  why  garments  do  not  fit  the  normal  body 
of  today  even  though  the  tape  measure  shows  that  bust  and  waist  and 
hips  are  the  proper  number  of  inches.  It  demonstrates  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  apparel  which  has  been  fitted  on  inferior  or  out-of-date  model 
forms. 

See  this  motion  picture  the  next  time  you  come  to  the  New  York 
market.  It  will  demonstrate  to  you  how  you  can  check  the  flow  of  mis¬ 
fits  into  your  garment  departments,  reduce  alteration  room  expenses 
and  stop  your  profit  leaks.  An  educational  opportunity  which  every 
progressive  retailer  should  grasp ! 

Showings  of  this  motion  picture  will  be  arranged  for 
retailers  at  their  convenience  in  the  studio  of  The 
J.  R.  Bauman  Model  Form,  You  are  invited  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  when  in  the  New  York 
market.  No  charge  is  made  for  demonstrations  and  no 
obligations  are  incurred. 


J.R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

225  West  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephon*  Pennsylvania  8282-8283 -8284 

We  Do  Not  Job — Nor  Have  We  Any  Agents 


/  am  prepared  to  furnish  the  names  of  those  manufacturers  who  are  using  J.  R.  Bauman 
Model  Forms  in  a  full  range  of  sizes — thereby  assuring  you  of  accurate 
size  and  proper  fitting 
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There  are  several  kinds  of  bills  of  lading,  such  as  the 
Export  Bill  of  Lading,  Order  Bill  of  Lading,  and  the 
Straight  Bill  of  Lading.  Our  reference  here  to  the  bill 
of  lading  refers  to  the  “straight”  bill  of  lading,  which 
covers  practically  all  of  the  shipments  of  retail  stores. 

Shipping  Receipts 

Legible  writing  is,  of  course,  too  important  to  be 
overlooked.  The  carrier’s  billing  is  made  from  tbe  bill 
of  lading,  which  should  be  as  clear  as  possible  to  avoid 
mistakes  in  transcribing.  The  typewriter  for  billing 
work  is  recommended  where  practicable.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  railroad  bill  clerks  handle  hundreds 
of  shipments  daily,  and  unless  the  writing  is  clear  it  is 
a  very  simple  matter  to  make  mistakes  in  transcribing, 
especially  late  in  the  day  when  they  are  particularly 
busy.  On  account  of  the  similarity  in  the  names  of 
towns  and  cities  in  the  same  state,  the  leaving  off  of  a 
single  letter  or  a  part  of  the  name  of  the  destination 
point  may  result  in  the  shijmient’s  being  billed  to  the 
wrong  destination.  For  instance,  there  is  a  Mars  and 
a  Marsh  in  Pennsylvania.  The  omission  of  the  last 
letter  would  change  the  destination.  In  New  York 
there  is  a  Clay  and  a  Clayton.  Dropping  the  "ton”  by 
mistake  would  change  the  destination  to  Clay.  These 
mistakes  do  happen,  and  they  are  well  worth  watching. 

The  upper  right  hand  side  of  the  bill  of  lading  pro¬ 
vides  a  place  for  the  shipper’s  number.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  number  the  bills  of  lading  serially.  Some  ship¬ 
pers  file  their  bills  of  lading  according  to  this  number. 
There  are  other  practical  uses  for  the  number.  The 
first  blank  line  should  show  the  point  of  origin  and  the 
date  of  shipment.  Be  sure  the  date  is  correct.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  railroad  receiving  date 
stamped  on  the  bill  of  lading  is  one  day  later  than  that 
shown  by  the  shipper.  In  case  of  a  concealed  loss  the 
carriers  are  often  misled  into  the  belief  that  the 
difference  in  these  two  dates  indicates  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  held  overnight  by  the  truckman  (public 
teamster),  and  to  say  the  least  the  shipper  is  compelled 
to  explain  satisfactorily  the  difference  in  dates.  The 
next  line  should  show  the  full  name  and  address  of 
shipper. 

Guarding  Against  Errors 

Show  the  full  name  of  consignee,  the  street  address, 
if  any,  the  full  name  of  destination  point,  and  the 
county  where  there  are  two  cities  of  the  same  name 
in  that  state,  and  the  full  name  of  the  state.  The 
reason  for  writing  these  names  in  full  is  obvious. 
When  a  typewriter  is  not  used  in  making  out  the  bill  of 
lading  many  of  the  state  names  abbreviated  are  very 
similar  to  the  abbreviated  name  of  another  state.  If 
you  have  not  thought  of  this,  take  a  pencil  and  write 
“Ind.”  and  “Md.”  and  notice  how  similar  they  are. 
Also  notice  how  easy  it  would  be  to  mistake  “Cal.” 
for  “Col.”  and  vice  versa.  The  shipper  who  prepares 
his  bills  of  lading  with  these  points  in  mind  and  takes 
every  precaution  to  prevent  errors  in  transcription  dur¬ 
ing  the  rush  hours  is  helping  to  speed  up  the  movement 
of  his  shipments.  When  the  railroad  bill  clerk  is  in 
doubt  it  is  likely  that  he  either  “takes  a  chance”  or 
else  sets  the  shipment  aside  until  he  has  more  time  to 
make  sure  of  it.  Either  should  be  prevented  if  possible. 

The  next  line  provides  for  routing  instruction.  The 


previous  article  dealt  with  the  problem  of  selecting  the 
the  best  route  available  for  the  service  required  and 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  shipper  knows  better 
than  the  carriers  what  route  will  best  serve  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Therefore,  he  should  give  full  routing  instruc¬ 
tions  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  service  desired. 

Description  of  Freight 

It  is  just  as  important  to  describe  the  freight  properly 
as  it  is  to  pack  it  projierly.  The  law  as  expressed  in 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  provides  that  the  rates 
shall  be  the  same  to  all,  but  the  most  the  law  can  do 
is  to  provide  equal  opportunity.  It  cannot  force  the 
shipper  to  protect  himself  against  rates  too  high  be¬ 
cause  of  improper  description  of  his  freight.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  must  solve  for  himself  the  problems  of  his 
business.  The  carrier  must  rate  and  bill  the  freight 
according  to  the  description  used  by  the  shipper.  The 
shipper  or  the  consignee,  whichever  pays  the  charges,  is 
the  one  who  suffers  from  rates  unnecessarily  high  be¬ 
cause  of  wrong  description. 

The  reader  must  not  construe  anything  said  here  as 
favoring  a  wrong  or  false  description  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  legal  rate.  This  is  illegal  and  subject 
to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  traffic  manager 
can  easily  post  himself  on  the  proper  description  of  his 
freight  by  carefully  studying  the  classification.  He 
should  not  only  become  familiar  with  the  complete 
description  given  in  the  classification  book  for  each 
article,  but  he  also  should  try  to  think  of  every  possible 
name  by  which  that  article  can  be  called  and  see  if  it  is 
not  included  in  the  classification  under  more  than  one 
name. 

Sometimes  a  change  in  the  construction  of  an  article 
may  justify  a  different  description  taking  a  lower  rate 
even  though  the  article  may  still  be  known  and  sold  to 
the  trade  under  the  same  name.  An  illustration  may 
make  the  point  .more  clear.  The  old  style  of  sewing 
tables  were  in  fact  small  tables,  sometimes  with  one 
small  drawer  in  them.  Changes  have  been  made  in 
some  of  them  until  they  are  analogous  to  cabinets. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Martha  Washington  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  Sewing  Cabinets.  Many  shippers  were  still,  de¬ 
scribing  them  as  Sewing  Tables.  On  taking  the  matter 
up  with  the  Classification  Committee  we  found  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  describe  them  as  Sewing  Cabinets 
instead  of  sewing  tables,  making  them  subject  to  the 
rate  provided  for  Cabinets  N.  O.  I.  B.  N.  (not  other¬ 
wise  indexed  by  name)  which  is  lower  than  the  rate  on 
tables. 

Reducing  the  Rate 

Another  illustration  is  that  of  Serving  Tables.  At 
one  time  they  were  merely  tables  equipped  with  one 
drawer,  and  some  of  them  were  also  equipped  with 
wheels.  This  type  is  still  being  manufactured  to  some 
extent,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  greatly  resem¬ 
ble  the  buffet,  except  in  size,  and  are  used  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  it.  On  taking  this  up  with  the  Classification 
Committee  we  were  advised  that  it  would  be  permissible 
to  describe  them  as  Buffet  Servers  instead  of  Serving 
Tables,  reducing  the  rate  from  one  and  one-half  times 
first  class  rate  to  first  class  rate. 

The  bill  of  lading  should  show  the  number  of  pieces, 
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Pertinent  Facts 
about 

INDUSTRIAL 

DIGEST 

IT  is  called  “The  Foremost 
Industrial  Publication”  be¬ 
cause,  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  concerns  rated  at 
$250,000  or  over.  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Digest  led  all  other  peri¬ 
odicals.  The  executives  ques¬ 
tioned,  expressed  their  prefer¬ 
ence  in  the  following  order: ' 

Per  cent 

Industrial  Digest  ....  100. 
Nation’s  Business  •  •  •  •  61.9 

System .  73*7 

Magasine  of  Wall  St.  .  •  25. 

Management  and 

Administration  •  •  •  21. 

Industrial  Management  •  i9. 

Sales  Management  •  •  •  17. 

Industry  Illustrated  ...  3. 

Details  of  the  test  and  substantiating 
proofs  are  in  our  possession,  ready 
to  be  seen  at  any  time.  The  test  was 
made  by  a  leading  advertising  agency 
and  the  hgures  certified  by  a  well' 
known  accoutitant.  Those  who  ad- 
vertise  their  products  to  industrial 
executives  owe  it  to  their  sales  de' 
partmcnt  to  see  this  report  for 
themselves.  It  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
what  paper  is  read  and  believed  in, 
by  the  men  who  buy  for  industry. 
Write  for  a  copy. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  DIGEST 
45  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


What  Herbert  F.  RawU 

has  given  to  you  4  4  ^  ♦ 

TJIS  contributions  to  financial  and  industrial  development  have  been 
many.  Among  them  the  following  serve  to  recall  how  varied  and 
far-reaching  his  activities  have  been: — 

1  The  Christmas  Club 

Created  by  Mr.  Rawll  sixteen  years  ago,  the  Christmas  Club  now  includes  7000 
banks  in  its  operations.  Over  7,000,000  people  annually  deposit  over  ^300,000,000. 
It  has  probably  done  more  to  develop  Thrift  in  America  than  any  one  single  organ¬ 
ization. 

2  Liberty  Loan  Partial  Payment  Service 

Through  plans  originated  by  Mr.  Rawll  and  installed  in  banking  groups  through¬ 
out  the  country,  over  seven  hundred  million  dollars  of  Liberty  Bonds  were  sold  to 
wage-earners  during  the  Great  War. 

3  Bankers’  Economic  Service 

For  the  past  eleven  years,  the  Rawll  Enterprises  have  prepared  industrial  analyses  for 
the  leading  banking  houses  of  the  country.  At  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  they  supplied  much  of  the  statistical  dau  for  the  Conference 
on  Limitation  of  Armaments. 

4  Commerce,  Finance  and  Industry 

A  Rawll  Enterprise.  A  monthly  compendium  of  Business  Information  used  by  a 
group  of  banking  institutions  with  aggregate  resources  of  over  two  billion  dollars. 


after  six  years  of  planning,  research  and  ex¬ 
periment,  you  are  offered  a  new  and  better 
industrial  periodical: 

The  industrial  digest,  published  monthly,  is  literally  con¬ 
sidered  a  textbook  of  development  by  scores  ot  leading  figures  in 
the  industrial  world. 

Each  issue  contains  many  articles  of  timely  interest  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  business  and  their  solution.  Modern  industry  is  far  too 
complex  for  any  individual  to  watch.  The  Industriil  Digest  gives  a 
monthly  cross-section  of  industry,  made  up  of  the  collected  opinions  of 
many  industrial  leaders. 

In  addition  to  a  regularly  contributing  staff  of  industrial  specialists, 
articles  by  well-known  men,  such  as  the  following,  appear  regularly  in  The 
Industrial  Digest:  J.  N.  Babcock,  Vice-President,  Equitable  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  G.  K.  Simonds,  General  Manager,  and  John  G. 
Thompson,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Simonds  Saw  &  Steel  Company; 
Stephen  Baker,  President,  Bank  of  Manhattan  Company;  /-tltrcd  P. 

Sloan,  Jr.,  President,  General  Motors  Corpotaiion. 
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A  RAWLL  ENTERPRISE 
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the  description  of  the  goods  (use  the  description  given 
in  the  classification)  and  the  weight  of  each  case,  bale, 
bundle,  etc.  The  weight  is  very  important  in  checking 
the  freight  bill  and  in  cases  of  partial  loss.  If  weighed 
by  the  consignee  when  received,  the  difference  between 
that  weight  and  the  shipper’s  weight  will  establish 
whether  the  loss  occurred  after  the  shipment  left  the 
shipper  and  before  it  reached  the  consignee.  The  bill  of 
lading  should  also  show  whether  the  charges  are  pre¬ 
paid  or  collect. 

The  carriers  may  require  the  surrender  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill  of  lading  as  proof  of  ownership.  Therefore, 
retailers  should  instruct  manufacturers  and  wholesal¬ 
ers  to  have  all  invoices  accompanied  by  the  origmal 
bill  of  lading,  not  only  because  it  may  be  required  as 
proof  of  ownership,  but  also  to  aid  in  the  checking 
of  the  freight  bill,  and  to  support  a  claim  for  loss, 
damage  or  overcharge.  There  are  other  important 
uses  for  this  document.  In  the  case  of  outgoing  ship¬ 
ments  to  customers  it  is  always  good  practice  for  the 
store  to  retain  the  bill  of  lading,  unless  requested  by 
the  customer,  because  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  the 
retailer  is  usually  required  to  file  the  claim  for  his 
customer  and  the  bill  of  lading  will  be  needed  to 
support  it. 

Abbreviations  and  Ditto  Marks 

We  have  referred  to  Abbreviations  and  Ditto  Marks 
as  things  to  be  avoided ;  at  least,  only  those  universally 
known  should  be  used.  By  universally  known  we  mean 
those  used  in  the  exception  sheet,  the  commodity  tariff, 
or  the  classification  itself.  Some  of  those  which  may  be 
used  are:  S.  U.  (set  up),  K.  D.  (knocked  down), 
N.  O.  I.  B.  N.  (not  otherwise  indexed  by  name),  Nstcl. 
(nested),  etc.  The  name  of  the  commodity  should 
never  be  abbreviated.  For  instance,  a  shipment  of 
“W.  paper”  may  be  interpreted  as  writing,  wall,  wax, 
or  wrapping  paper  at  various  rates.  Because  of  the 
many  times  that  the  billing  of  freight  is  transcribed, 
there  are  many  chances  for  error  if  the  writing  and 
description  are  not  perfectly  clear.  Railroad  clerks  are 
human,  and  if  they  are  compelled  to  guess  they  are 
likely  to  err  in  their  own  favor  rather  than  in  favor 
of  the  shipper  or  consignee. 

Pads  of  bills  of  lading  may  be  secured  from  the 
carriers  or  from  a  shipping  stationer.  Arrangements 
may  be  made  for  the  name  of  the  shipper  to  be  printed 
on  them.  Some  shippers  have  worked  out  the  proper 
descriptions  of  their  commodities  and  had  the  descrip¬ 
tion  printed  on  the  bill  of  lading.  In  such  cases  it  is 
only  necessary  for  the  quantity  to  be  filled  in.  This  is 
practicable  where  there  are  only  a  few  commodities. 
Where  there  are  many  commodities  such  as  the  retail 
stores  have,  it  is  not  recommended  as  good  practice  to 
have  the  description  printed  on  the  bill  of  lading. 


The  triplicate  is  retained  by  the  carrier  as  its  record, 
The  duplicate  should  be  retained  by  the  shipper  as  his 
copy,  and  the  original  sent  to  the  consignee  (except  in 
the  case  of  shipments  to  customers  as  previously  de¬ 
scribed). 

The  contract  terms  and  conditions  on  the  back  of 
the  bills  of  lading  are  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  carriers  accept  and  transport  the  goods.  The 
shipper  should  read  them  carefully. 

Erasures  and  changes  in  the  bill  of  lading  are  not  per¬ 
missible  without  special  notation  signed  by  the  agent 
of  carrier  accepting  the  shipment  (see  Section  10  of 
the  Uniform  Straight  Bill  of  Lading).  If  changes  are 
necessary  it  is  always  preferable  to  make  out  a  new 
bill  of  lading. 

Express  Receipts 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  express  receipt.  Much 
of  what  I  have  said  here  applies  to  the  express  receipt 
also.  It  is  used  by  the  express  carrier  as  the  bill  of 
lading  is  used  by  the  railroad  carriers.  The  receipt 
should  contain  Ithe  point  of  origin  and  the  date  of  ship¬ 
ment,  the  name  and  address  of  shipper,  the  name  and 
full. address  of  consignee,  including  the  local  street  ad¬ 
dress,  if  any,  the  article  and  the  weight,  the  declared 
or  the  released  value,  and  the  receipt  should  show 
whether  the  charges  are  prepaid  or  collect,  and  if 
C.  O.  D.  (collect  on  delivery)  it  should  show  the  amount 
to  be  collected.  A  sample  set  of  express  receipts 
which  I  have  before  me  contains  a  perforated  section 
attached  to  the  duplicate,  which  the  carrier  removes 
and  pastes  on  the  shipment.  This  portion  is  numbered 
to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  receipt  and  shows 
in  addition  the  point  of  origin,  whether  prepaid  or  col¬ 
lect.  the  number  of  pieces  in  the  shipment  and  the 
weight. 

Every  shipper  wants  his  shipments  to  reach  the  con¬ 
signee  without  unnecessary  delay  and  in  the  best  of 
condition.  Unless  this  is  done  the  very  purpose  of  its 
transportation  is  defeated.  Therefore,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  spend  a  little  extra  time  in  preparing  the  goods 
for  shipment  and  in  making  out  the  necessary  docu¬ 
ments  as  we  have  outlined.  When  this  is  done  it  helps 
the  carrier  to  give  the  service  you  and  your  customer 
require.  The  mind  of  the  customer  is  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  service  he  gets  in  the  delivery  of  his 
purchase,  just  as  he  is  unfavorably  impressed  when 
his  goods  arrive  in  poor  condition  or  are  unreasonably 
delayed  through  your  failure  to  comply  fully  with 
reasonable  requirements. 


This  is  the  fifth  of  a  scries  of  articles  on  traffic  by 
Mr.  Albcc.  The  sixth  zcill  appear  in  the  December 
issue. 


The  Engineer  in  the  Retail  Store 

(Continued  front  page  32) 

At  the  time  of  construction  little  thought  was  given  the  store  needed  more  selling  space,  and  could  procure 
to  using  the  plant  for  other  than  warehouse  purposes,  it  only  at  the  cost  of  moving  service  departments  to 
such  as  delivery,  work  rooms,  etc.  Consequently  when  the  w'arehouse,  it  found  that  sufficient  warehouse  space 
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was  not  available  and  the  remaininjj  half  of  the  lot 
couKl  not  l)e  used  for  constructing  a  Imildinii  of  sim¬ 
ilar  (lesi^m  and  yet  have  it  suitable  for  the  new  dej)art- 
ments.  1  he  columns  were  too  larjje  and  tcto  close 
toffether ;  floor  heights  had  been  made  a  minimum  and 
flexibility  of  use  was  eliminated,  etc.,  etc. 

Hv  changing  the  type  of  .structure,  an  addition  could 
have  been  built,  but  the  restrictions  along  structural 
lines  were  such  that  the  new  de])artments  coidd  In*  in¬ 
stalled  only  at  some  sacrifice  of  ecoiumiy  of  s])ace  and 
operation.  .Mso,  definite  limitations  would  have  been 
plactnl  on  further  growth  of  the  business  and  on  the 
design  of  new  equipment  which  might  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  new  building. 

\  survey  of  conditions  had  been  made  l)efore  the 
warehouse  was  built.  Too  much  was  expected  of  the 
architect.  He  could  not  possibly  l)ecome  acquainted 
with  all  the  intricate  ramifications  of  department  store 
operation  and  service  within  a  short  jieriod  of  time. 
Consecpiently  the  lack  of  foresight  has  l)een  expensive. 

Engineering  Positions  in  Stores 

In  the  largest  stores,  the  jx)sitions  of  (larage  Super¬ 
intendent,  Delivery  Siqjerintendent,  W'arehouse  Super¬ 
intendent,  Building  Superintendent  and  (ieiieral  Super¬ 
intendent  are  similar  to  i)ositions  held  by  engineers  in 
the  manufacturing  world.  There  are  also  assistants’ 
jobs  under  each  of  the  previously  named,  if  the  store 
is  very  large.  The  job  of  Research  Director  is  a  good 
one  for  the  engineer.  Research  activities  in  stores  often 
are  amenable  to  less  exact  analysis  than  the  i)roblems 
in  Industry,  for  in  most  of  them  the  human  factor  is 
the  biggest  item  to  consider.  Since  the  department 
store  is  dealing  direct  with  the  final  customer  of  the 
g(KKls,  one  who  purchases  for  use,  not  for  resale,  every 
individual  in  the  community  is  a  prospective  customer, 
riiis  makes  the  service  feature  of  the  store  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  It  follows  that  department  stores 
cannot  lie  lax  on  .service  and  survive,  while  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  known  to  be  e.xtremely  independent  and 
yet  prosper.  The  engineer  who  is  to  succeed  in  the 
field  of  retailing  must  be  imbued  with  the  i)rincii)le 
that  “the  customer  is  always  right.” 

In  a  small  store,  large  etiough  to  support  a  service 
superintendent,  that  job  would  include  all  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  largest  stores.  The  vari¬ 
ous  assistants  would  necessarily  have  to  be  of  medi¬ 
um  caliber  because  of  the  affordable  salary  involved. 

Compensation 

Variation  in  wage  scales  for  different  localities  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  retail  business  just  as  in  manufacturing, 
rhe  law  of  “supply  and  demand”  functions.  The  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  man  to  .sell  himself  and  his  work  is  imjiort- 
ant.  In  general,  compensation  in  the  retail  field  is  as 
high  and  often  higher  than  in  industrial  plants,  because 
more  than  pure  engineering  knowledge  is  reiiuired  of 
the  individual. 

Retailing  as  a  big  business  is  not  as  old  as  manu¬ 
facturing  and  the  abilities  of  individuals  to  produce  are 
not  as  well  known.  Methods  of  organization  and  oper¬ 
ation  have  not  reached  the  degree  of  standardization  in 
the  retail  field  that  has  l)een  achieved  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industry.  This  latter  fact  gives  the  right  type  of 
man  an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  what  he  can  do. 

Say  you  saw  it  ti 


Evaporating 

Profits 

Nothing  evaporates  so 
rapidly  as  profits  on  break¬ 
able  articles.  From  the  moment 
such  an  order  leaves  the  stock- 
room,  profits  begin  to  vanish. 

*  Containers,  packing-materials, 
storage  space,  labor  and,  most 
heartrending  of  all,  breakage! 

Of  course,  conscientious  execu¬ 
tives  have  studied  and  found 
ways  to  reduce  packing -costs. 
But  packing  systems  have  so  far 
been  dictated  by  containers.  In 
the  Department  Store,  methods, 
materials,  personnel  and  space 
have  been  determined  by  the 
particular  type  of  container  used. 
Packing-choice  has  been  so  re¬ 
stricted  that  opportunities  for 
savings  have  hitherto  been  slight. 

Now,  however,  ^he  BOX  BAG 
has  made  possible  such  drastic 
reductions  in  “delivered”  costs 
that  the  store  packing- room  is 
a  positive  source  of  savings. 

‘CAe  BOX  BAG  is  now  in  succi*8tful  use 
in  leading  stores  the  country  over.  The 
ease  of  installing  ‘^Ae  BOX  BAG  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  economies  resulting  from 
its  use,  will  be  explained  gladly  to  inter¬ 
ested  executives.  Address: 

THE  BOX  BAG  DEPARTMENT 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORPORATION 

ManufactarerM  of  Wrapping  Papar,  Paper  Bag*  A  Papar  Saekt 
GENERAL  OFFICESB  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■  NEW  YORK 
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Import  Managers’  Group  Undertakes  Research  Activity 


"WORKING  prof^ranis  for  the  four  research  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Import  Managers’  Group  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  were  set  up  at 
a  meeting  held  early  in  November.  L.  Abramovitz, 
National  Department  Stores  Inc.,  Temporary  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  group,  presided. 

Mr.  Abramovitz  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  four  com¬ 
mittees  constitute  a  Steering  Committee  which  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  framing  a  working 
program.  Those  present  at  the  meeting,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Abramovitz,  were:  James  J.  Moore,  James  Mc- 
Creery  &  Co.,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Costs  in  Import¬ 
ing;  Robert  W.  McConnochie,  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Customs  and  Tariffs;  George 
H.  Wilson,  Saks-Herald  Square,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Import  Control,  Bookkeeping,  Records,  Invoice 
Calculation  and  ()ffice  Procedure.  H.  F.  Ewald,  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Import 
Merchandise  and  Merchandising  problems,  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Steering  Committee. 

Local  Groups  Work  Together 

A  comprehensive  outline  of  reasearch  was  drawn  up 
and  accepted  for  each  of  the  four  committees.  The 
work  program  in  ejich  case  will  occupy  the  committees 
for  some  months  to  come.  The  outlines  will  l)e  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  three  local  branches  of  the  ImjK)rt  Man¬ 
agers’  Group  outside  New  York  for  their  approval, 
with  the  understanding  that  each  one  will  work  on  the 
same  program  as  the  New  York  organization  and  ex¬ 
change  data  on  the  results  of  its  surveys  and  di.scussions. 

'I'he  first  topics  in  each  Committee  program  will  be 
discussed  before  general  meetings  of  the  differeiit 
groups  on  November  11th.  The  subjects  listed  are  as 
follows : 

Committee  on  Costs  in  Importing:  “Detailed  Outline 
of  Costs  Which  Enter  into  Importing,’’  by  James  J. 
Moore.  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Customs  and  Tariffs:  “The  Customs 
Entry — Covering  Various  Kinds  of  Entry  and  Rules 
and  Regulations  Incident  Therpto,”  by  Rol)ert  W". 
McConnochie,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  InqM)rt  Control.  B(H)kkeeping,  etc. : 
“Detailed  Outline  of  Bookkeejjing  and  Control  Divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Import  Department,’’  by  George  H.  Wilson, 
Chairman. 


Committee  on  ImiK)rt  Merchandise  and  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Problems:  “Planning  the  Store’s  Import  Program,’’ 
by  H.  F.  Ewald,  Chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  section  of  the  Imj)ort 
Managers’  Grouj),  local  branches  have  been  organized 
in  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Boston  wliich  will  conduct  iden¬ 
tical  programs  with  that  set  up  by  the  metroixilitan 
body.  Word  has  been  received  from  a  number  of  cities 
in  which  groiq)s  have  not  yet  been  formed  advising 
of  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Group  and  indicat¬ 
ing  a  desire  to  support  its  activities  and  .share  in  the 
accomplishments  of  the  study  program. 

Officers  of  Other  Groups 

William  Stone,  The  Boston  Store,  Chicago,  has  been 
selected  sjK)kesman  for  the  Chicago  section  of  the  Im- 
]x)rt  Managers’  Group.  'Hie  Committee  Chairmen  for 
Chicago  follow :  William  Pohlmann,  Ed.  Schuster  & 
Co..  Milwaukee — Committee  on  Costs  in  Importing; 
C.  R.  Hoy,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago — Com¬ 
mittee  on  Customs  and  Tariffs;  D.  S.  Bradford.  Herz- 
feld-Phillip.son  Co.,  Milwaukee — Committee  on  Imi)ort 
Control.  Bookkeeping,  etc. ;  Jt)hn  J.  Miller.  Maudel 
Bros.,  Chicago — Committee  on  Import  Merchandise  and 
Merchandising  Problems. 

G.  B.  Merriam,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co..  Detroit,  has  been 
chosen  Spokesman  for  the  Detroit  section.  'Phe  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairmen  follow:  Mr.  Merriam  will  serve  tem- 
jK)rarily  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Costs  in 
Importing  and  the  Committee  on  Import  Control.  Book- 
kee])ing,  etc.,  Harold  Koch,  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo 
— Committee  on  Customs  and  Tariffs;  Ralph  B.  King. 
L.  B.  King  &  Co.,  Detroit — Committee  on  lmj)ort  Mer¬ 
chandise  and  Merchandising  Problems. 

The  Boston  section  has  C.  L.  Mc.Meer,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  as  Si)okesman.  'Phe  j)ersonnel  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  follows :  Committee  on  Costs  in  Im])orting — 
S.  B.  Wheeler.  Chandler  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Gooduow, 
R.  H.  Stearns  Co. :  Committee  on  Customs  and  Tariffs 
— M.  F.  Curley.  Houghton  &  Dutton  Cf)..  Mr.  Green 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Filene’s;  C(tmmittee  on  Tm])ort 
Control,  Bookkeeping,  etc. — Mr.  Mathews,  R.  H.  White 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Farrington.  Shei)ard  Stitres;  Committee 
on  Im])ort  Merchandise  and  Merchandising  Problems — 
Mr.  Winston,  Gilchrist  Co.,  and  IC  S.  Swenson, 
Filene’s. 


President  Coolidge  Lauds  Constructive  Trade  Organizations 


PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Retailers’  National  Council,  lias  set  his  approval 
ui)on  business  organizations  which  are  cooperating  for 
higher  efficiency  in  serving  the  consumer.  President 
Coolidge’s  letter  was  received  at  the  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Retailers’  National  Council  in  Philadelphia 
la.st  month. 

The  president’s  letter,  addressed  to  Herbert  J.  Tily, 
President.  Retailers’  National  Council  and  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  follows — 

“In  recent  years  the  principle  of  cooperation  has 
developed  to  a  high  degree.  Nowhere  has  the  idea 


been  more  strikingly  illustratetl  than  in  business.  .'\s- 
sociations  have  been  formed  for  the  study  and  solution 
of  common  problems.  And,  there  is  an  increasing  real¬ 
ization  that  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  and  those  who  sell  is  helpful  to  lx)th. 

“An  organization  with  the  high  purpose  of  making 
more  efficient  the  i-cononiic  machinery  by  which  the 
neetls  of  the  buyer  are  met  must  of  necessity  Ik- 
beneficial. 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  the  meeting  of  the  Retailers' 
National  Council  in  Philadelphia,  on  October  22.  will 
l>e  most  productive  of  good  along  these  lines. 

Very  trulv  vours, 

(Signed)  CALVIN  COOLIDGE. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Tlic  Retailers’  National  Council  adopted  the  followinj^  j 
rcstdutioii  callitifj  for  continuance  of  stable  conditions:  j 
"W'l  1  l*iKKAS,  the  people  of  the  Unitetl  States  and  1 
Imsine^'S  which  serves  them,  have  enjoyed  for  several 
years  a  ^tate  of  prosperity  unrivaled  in  the  exiwrience 
of  other  nations. 

"AN'D  WHEREAS,  the  sound  and  conservative  pol¬ 
icies  of  Government  expressed  in  the  decision  to  helj)  | 
and  not  hinder  lejjitiniate  business  have  contributed  i 
to  a  wide  spread  confidence  in  the  stability  of  con-  j 
ditions.  | 

“Hh'  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Retailers’  National 
Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  liest  interests  of  the 
general  public  and  of  business  demand  a  continuance 
of  stability, 

“AND  TO  THIS  END,  Congress  lie  asked  to  enact 
no  legislation  the  effect  of  which  would  lie  to  create 
a  iieriod  of  uncertainty  or  puzzlement,  which  would 
throw  business  out  of  its  present  stride,  w’ith  the  con- 
se(iuent  possibility  of  unemjiloyment  and  diminution  of 
prosjx'rity. 

“It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Retailers'  Na¬ 
tional  Council  that  business,  if  not  hamjiered  by  un¬ 
necessary  restrictions,  will  he  able,  indefinitely,  to  con¬ 
tinue  prosperous  and  to  insure  to  the  working  popula¬ 
tion  that  wide  distribution  of  prosjierity  which  springs 
from  continued  profitable  employment.’’ 

The  National  Council,  among  other  important  mat¬ 
ters,  discussed  proposed  legislation  ('fhe  Kendall  Hill 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress)  which  would  jirohihit 
]K)stniasters  from  priutiug  on  stamiied  envelopes  the 
name  and  address  of  any  individual  or  comjiany.  By 
])rinting  the.se  corner  cards  at  the  same  time  as  the 
stamps  are  printed  the  Post  Office  is  able  to  do  the 
work  .at  approximately  20  cents  per  thousand.  Jinvelope 
manufacturers  are  trying  to  secure  this  legislation 
which  would  increase  the  cost  of  stamped  and  printed 
envelopes  many-fold.  The  Retailers’  National  Council 
went  on  record  as  oj)|K».sed  to  jiassage  of  such  a  law. 


Dept,  of  Commerce  Endorses  Warehouse 
Contract  Terms  and  (Conditions 

file  Department  of  Commerce  has  advised  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  it  has  endorsed  the  new  Contr.act  'ferms 
and  Conditions  for  use  on  the  hack  of  warehouse  forms, 
which  were  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Aj)ril  .30,  1026.  The  .\s.sociation  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  conference  by  Mr.  Young  .and  Mr.  Albee. 

Approval  of  the  Standard  'Perms  and  Conditions  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  not  binding  upon  any  j 
business  house,  hut  in  the  interest  of  uniformity  and  I 
elimination  of  waste  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Department 
that  they  be  adoi)ted  and  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possi¬ 
ble  by  Warehousemen.  i 

C<t])ies  of  the  Standard  Form  m.ay  he  secured  from  1 
the  'Pransportation  Division.  Department  of  Commerce,  1 
W.ashington,  D.  C.  i 


16th  Annual  Convention 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  N.  Y. — Feb.  7-11,  1927 


Say  you  saw  it 


Doris  Operation  of 
Your  Beauty  Salon 

Means  a  Newer,  Finer  Type  of  Beauty 
Salon  and  Builds  Both  Prestige 
and  Profit  for  Your  Store 

TIGRIS  BEAUTY  SALONS,  Inc.,  are 
specialists  in  the  operation  of  Beauty 
Salons  in  representative  department  stores 
and  better  grade  specialty  shops  throughout 
the  country.  Doris  departments  in  every  in¬ 
stance  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  management  standards.  They  clearly 
reflect  the  prestige  and  individuality  of  each 
store  in  which  they  are  a  unit. 

Doris  operation  relieves  the  store  of  all  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  an  asset  to  your  business, 
not  only  for  the  direct  profits  it  brings,  but 
for  the  substantial  business  it  promotes  in 
other  departments  of  the  store.  It  is  a 
builder  of  prestige,  individuality  and  distinc¬ 
tion. 

A  Doris  Beauty  Salon  is  a  newer  and  finer 
type  of  store  service.  The  Doris  operating 
plan  and  merchandising  policy  have  proved 
their  effectiveness  in  building  successful  and 
profitable  departments. 

We  should  like  to  explain  to  you  how  the 
Doris  plan  of  administering  a  Beauty  Salon 
differs  from  all  others. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  our  General 
Offices  when  you  are  in  New  York  so 
that  we  may  acquaint  you  with  the 
interesting  features  of  our  proposi¬ 
tion.  Or  we  should  be  glad  to  send 
one  of  our  representatives  to  see  you 
at  your  office. 

The  Doris  Beauty  Salons,  Inc. 

Concessionaires  of  Beauty  Salons  ia  Department  Stores 

158  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
Subsidiary  to  The  House  of  A.  Blatt,  Inc. 
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Many  More  Members  Publish  "Service  To  You”  Announcement 


NUMBER  of  members  in  different  cities  have 

followed  the  sugges-tion  made  last  month  that  they 
take  advantage  of  the  “Service  to  You”  announce¬ 
ment  described  in  recent  issues  of  The  Bulletin. 
I'his  announcement,  it  will  be  remembered,  states  the 
affiliation  of  the  kK-al  store  or  stores  with  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (loods  .Association,  outlines  the  constructive 
work  of  the  national  organization,  emphasizes  the  liene- 
tits  the  store  derives  from  belonging  to  it  and  why 
member  stores  serve  the  consumer  more  efficiently. 
The  following  stores  have  indicated  their  intention  of 
])ublishing  the  announcement  in  their  local  newspapers 
and  most  of  them  already  have  sent  copies  of  the 
published  advertisement : 

DAYTON,  O. — Rike-Kumler  Co.,  and  Elder  &  Johns¬ 
ton  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ME. — Rines  Bros.,  Eastman  Bros.  & 
Bancroft.  Porteous,  Mitchell  &  Braun,  Miley  Co., 

The  Vogue  ami  Libbey  Co. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  P.\.— Bush  &  Bull. 

COLUMBUS,  GA.— J.  A.  Kirven  Co. 

H.\RRISBUR(J,  PA. — Bowman  &  Co.,  Pomeroy’s, 
Kaufman’s  and  Soutter’s. 

GUELPH,  ONT.— G.  B.  Rvan  &  Co. 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA.— J.  M.  Hartley  &  Son  Co. 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D.— Olwin-Angell  Co. 

DULUTH.  MINN.— Duluth  Glass  Block  Store  Co. 

NFAV  LONDON,  WTS.— J.  E.  Cristy  Co. 


EASTON,  P.A. — W’illiam  Laubach  &  Sons. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. — Hoenig,  Swern  &  Co. 

DENTON,  TE.X.— The  Williams  Store. 

INDEPENDENCE,  MO.— A.  J.  Bundschu. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— E.  H.  Knoop  &  Co. 

OLE.AN,  N.  Y. — Bradner’s. 

CARBONDALE,  ILL. — Johnson.  X’ancil,  Taykir  ('o. 

ELtilN,  ILL. — Jo.seph  Spiess  Co. 

STROUDSBURG,  PA.— A.  B.  Wyckoff. 

The  rapidly  growing  desire  on  tlie  part  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  share  in  the  Itenefits  of  this  unusual  publicity 
idea  is  the  best  argument  we  know  to  advance  for  mer¬ 
chants  in  other  cities  to  follow  their  lead.  If  you  are 
not  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  "Service  to  You’’ 
announcement,  we  will  gladly  forward  a  cojiy  of  it. 
It  is  intended  to  be  run  in  newspa])ers  by  all  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  members  in  any  city  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
In  cities  where  there  is  but  one  member,  it  often  is  run 
by  him  alone. 

Only  one  cut  is  reiiuired  for  the  advertisement  and 
that  is  a  small  seal  of  the  Association.  Matrices  of 
this  cut  will  be  sent  to  any  stores  which  request  them 
and  without  charge. 

The  “Service  to  You”  announcement  was  conceived 
and  first  published  by  our  members  in  Dayton.  Its 
purpose  is  to  build  prestige  and  good  will  for  the 
stores  which  publish  it.  It  is  not  an  appeal  for  the 
Association  in  any  respect. 


Details  of  Poor  Parcel  Post  Service  Should  Be  Reported 


QOMPLAINTS  about  the  Parcel  Post  service 

prompted  the  Association  to  circulate  a  question¬ 
naire  among  its  members  some  time  ago  in  an  effort 
to  determine  whether  the  service  as  a  whole  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  merchants.  About  125  stores  replied  to  the 
questionnaire,  thirty  per  cent  of  which  registered  some 
form  of  complaint  against  the  service  they  were  re¬ 
ceiving. 

The  replies  were  received  from  stores  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  the  adver.se  criticisms  were  widely 
scattered.  The  complaints  may  be  tlivided  into  three 
main  groups : 

1.  Delay  in  transit.  A  number  of  stores  reported  that 
the  parcel  post  service  was  much  slower  than  the 
express,  and  in  some  cases  slower  ♦han  freight 
service. 

2.  Loss  and  damage  in  transit  and  delay  in  settlement 
of  claim. 

3.  Failure  of  postmasters  to  notify  senders  when  de¬ 
livery  cannot  be  made.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in 
cases  where  the  parcels  bear  a  request  to  be  notifietl 
when  delivery  cannot  be  made,  with  return  postage 
guaranteed,  the  postmasters  do  not  comply  with  the 
request. 

A  letter  was  written  to  the  First  Assistant  Postma.ster 
General  in  which  we  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  We 
asked  for  an  investigation  and  for  the  correction  and 
strengthening  of  the  service  wherever  possible.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  reply  of  the  post  office  department  in 
Washington,  dated  Sep.tember  17,  1926: 

“In  reply  I  desire  to  advise  you  that  while  your 
report  of  June  12  has  been  given  consideration  in  a 


general  way,  it  could  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  de- 
tailetl  investigation,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  specific 
information,  such  as  envelopes  or  wrappers  of  delayed 
parcels,  the  conditions  relative  to  the  adjustment  of 
any  particular  claim,  failure  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
post  office  to  promptly  notify  the  sender  that  parcel 
could  not  be  delivered,  etc, 

“The  purpose  of  this  letter  to  you  is  to  enlist  your 
cooperation  to  the  end  that  if  any  members  of  your 
association  are  not  satisfied  with  the  service  now  ac¬ 
corded,  and  will  submit  concrete  evidence,  such  as 
envelopes  or  wrappers,  the  matter  wil'  be  carefully 
investigated  and  such  remedial  action  w’'l  be  taken  as 
the  facts  ascertaine<l  may  warrant.” 

Members  who  are  not  receiving  satisfactory  parcel 
])ost  service  should  furnish  specific  information  with 
envelopes  or  wrappers  as  re([uested  above.  These  may 
be  .sent  direct  to  tbe  First  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  to  A.  C.  Albee,  ^lanager 
of  the  Traffic  Group,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  will  be  glad  to  place  them  before  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  investigation. 

Merchants  Invited  to  (Conferences  of 
American  Vocational  Ass’n 

The  American  Vocational  .Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  December  2,  3  and  4,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
A  feature  of  the  gathering  will  be  three  half-day  sec¬ 
tion  meetings  of  the  Commercial  Education  Section 
which  will  be  dev(»ted  to  conferences  between  business 
men.  teachers  and  others  in  business  training.  Mrs. 
Lucinda  W.  Prince,  Director  of  Education  of  the  N.  R. 
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1).  Cl.  A.  will  preside  at  the  ineetin^^  on  educational 
work  in  stores. 

Our  ineni1)ers.  particularlv  those  whet  are  lenrated 
convenieiith-  to  Louisville,  are  invited  to  attend  this 
ineetinK-  promises  to  Ite  a  very  interesting;  opiMtrtu- 
iiity  for  discussion  ttf  store  training  prohlems.  Net 
sitceches  are  scheduled,  d'he  session  on  store  prohlems 
will  Ik.*  held  .Saturday  morning.  Decemher  4th. 


New  Books  Dealing  with  Problems  in 
the  Field  of  Store  Operation 

PKOI'UIMS  IN  Rli'r.  lILINd ;  by  Donald  K.  David, 
M.  />.  .1.,  and  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  .1.  M.;  A. 
ir.  Slum'  Co.,  Chicago;  Cloth;  789  />/>. 

Written  primarily  to  bring  out  the  growing  fund  of 
princiitles  in  retailing,  “Prohlems  in  Retailing"  runs 
the  whole  gamut  of  retailing  itrohlems.  'fhe  "case” 
.svsteni  of  presentation,  .so  successful  in  training  men 
for  husiness.  is  emiiloyed  to  i)rpiM)und  for  analysis 
.scores  of  pivotal  management  prohlems  for  unit  stores, 
chain  stores  and  de])artment  stores.  The  cases  are 
lased  on  the  exiK*riences  of  hundreds  of  actual  busi¬ 
nesses.  Each  i)rohlem  contains  a  clear  statement  of 
issues ;  facts  are  given  in  sufticient  detail  to  ])ermit  log¬ 
ical  conclusions.  The  aim  is  to  train  the  reader  to  think 
systematically  in  terms  of  modern  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing. 


With  the  presentation  of  more  than  200  prohlems, 
together  with  scores  of  charts,  forms  and  figures  and 
a  thoroughgoing  bibliography  of  modern  retailing  liter¬ 
ature,  this  Iniok  constitutes  a  manual  of  what  has  failed 
and  what  has  succeeded  in  modern  retailing  practice. 


PROCEDURILS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  PSYCHO- 
LOGY ;  by  Walter  Can  Dyke  Bingham  and  Ma.v 
Ereyd;  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chicago;  Flexible 
Binding;  269  />/>;  $5  net. 

Written  expre.ssly  for  the  hu.siness  e.xecutive  in¬ 
terested  in  keeping  his  lalior  turnover  at  a  minimum, 
this  lK)ok  lays  down  a  comprehensive  procedure  for 
choosing  or  constructing  jiractical  tests  for  every  ty|)e 
of  employment — tests  for  jilacing  employees  correctly 
in  ])roduction.  clerical  work,  selling  and  so  on. 

So  that  every  detail  may  he  seen  clearly,  this  iKxik 
takes  up  the  jireparation  and  ajiplication  of  einjiloy- 
ment  forms,  rating  scales,  interest  (piestionnaires  and 
psychological  tests.  It  clarifies  many  of  the  more  oIh 
scure  statistical  priK-esses  in  work  of  this  kind.  .Scores 
of  illustrations,  charts  and  forms  provide  an  insight 
into  the  latest  technicjite  for  constructing  rating  scales, 
(luestionnaires  and  vocational  tests — the  order  of  items 
in  the  test,  its  length,  time  allowed,  directions  for  .scor¬ 
ing.  methods  for  rating  abilities  and  analyzing  results 
and  many  other  facts  needed  in  using  i)sychological 
measuring  <levices. 


Retail  Merchants 

— are  you  SURE 
you  are  getting  the 

REAL  THING? 


The  Fabric  Substitutor 


Weftch 


4^4 


RU.  US  I 
PAT.Orr. 
aHk and 


Doesn* t  See  the  Use  of  Truth 

— HIS  MIND  DOESN’T 
WORK  THAT  WAY 
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WHEN  you  buy  style  merchandise,  select  and 
pay  for  the  original  creations  of  leading 
fabric  mills  how  can  you  be  sure  that  you  actually 
get  these  genuine  fabrics  in  the  finished  garments? 

You  are  invited  to  write  for  free  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  a  method  which  protects  you  from  substitu¬ 
tion —  intentional  or  unintentional. 


But  you  garment  buyers  who  are  honestly 
striving  to  give  the  public  good  fabrics  in 
your  garments  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  see  to  it  that 
you  know  the  truth  about  the  fabrics  used. 

Positive  identification  of  worthy  fabrics  from  the 
mill  through  all  trade  channels  is  assured  by  the 
use’  of  the  Watch  Dog  Fabric  Identification  Device. 


for  Booklet  "B” 

WATCH  DOG  FABRIC  IDENTIFICATION  CO. 

230  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Ashland  6^26 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  m  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Youiik  man  with  five  years  experience  as  assistant  in  two 
large  eastern  stores  and  several  years  as  Advertising  Manager 
of  smaller  stores  in  the  middle  west  seeks  new  <)ppt)rtnnity. 
Any  of  former  connections  may  be  used  for  reference.  Amer¬ 
ican.  Married.  Age  28.  11-1. 

CONTROLLER 

Office  Manager,  thoroughly  conversant  with  standard  method 
of  accounting  sponsored  by  Controllers’  Congress;  eight  years 
with  largest  department  store  in  southwest ;  clear  record ;  high¬ 
est  references.  Married  man.  Age  40.  Open  for  immediate 
connection.  11-2. 

EXECUTIVE 

Successful  promoter  of  a  medium  sized  middle  west  store, 
of  which  he  was  head  for  long  period,  desires  to  affiliate  with 
another  organization  doing  volume  of  approximately  $1,000,000 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  build,  ^lan  of  unimpeachable 
character  and  integrity  with  excellent  record  of  ability.  Salary 
requirements  and  additional  information  will  l)e  given  on  re¬ 
quest.  Available  February  1,  1927.  11-3. 

EXECUTIVE 

For  past  ten  years  with  a  chain  store  concern  which  is  now- 
dissolved.  Entered  as  Office  Manager,  later  was  elected  Treas¬ 
urer  and  five  years  ago  became  General  Manager.  Open  for 
position  in  either  of  last  named  capacities,  or  as  assistant  to 
man  of  large  interests.  American ;  public  spirited ;  age  40 ; 
good  health.  Prefers  to  locate  in  vicinity  of  Boston.  11-4. 

•  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

President  and  active  head  of  middle  west  store  until  death 
of  principals  precipitated  sale  of  business.  Broad  experience 
gained  through  training  in  all  phases  of  department  store  work. 
Desires  connection  as  (jeneral  Superintendent,  or  in  a  larger 
store  would  work  in  Superintendent’s  division  acting  as  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  and  purchasing  all  supplies,  including  furniture, 
fixtures,  machinery  and  electrical  equipment,  maintenance  of 
plant,  etc. ;  accounting,  control  and  general  administration.  .-Mso 
has  considerable  knowledge  of  buying,  selling  and  advertising. 
High  calibre  executive  with  unusual  amount  of  personal  energy. 
Prefers  to  locate  east  of  Mississippi  and  not  south  of  Ohio. 
Would  be  valuable  acquisition  to  any  store  that  could  make  use 
of  his  services.  Age  40.  H-S. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDH:NT 

Fully  understands  budget  control,  personnel  work,  store  lay¬ 
out,  upkeep  of  plant,  buildings  and  operating  departments.  Pre¬ 
vious  connections  with  reputable  houses.  Age  39 ;  married.  11-6. 

MERCHANDISER  AND  BUYER 

Misses,  women’s  and  children’s  coats,  suits,  dresses  and  furs. 
Many  years  experience  in  medium  and  better  grade  merchan¬ 
dise.  Knows  market  thoroughly.  Can  properly  organize  de¬ 
partments  to  obtain  their  highest  point  of  efficiency.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  stock  control  and  inventory.  Three  years  in  last 
position.  Good  references.  11-8. 


MERCHANDISER 

Go<k1,  all  around  department  .store  man,  whose  special  talent 
is  merchandising,  offers  his  .services  to  live,  medium  size  store 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  .‘\t  present  acting  as  personal  retail 
merchandising  counsel.  1 1-7. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER  AND  BUYER 

Young  man  of  30,  not  married.  Made  a  good  record  as 
Divisional  Merchandise  Manager  for  a  large  eastern  department 
store  where  he  had  charge  of  house  dresses,  negligees,  bath 
robes,  sweaters,  waists,  infants  wear  and  silk  and  muslin  un¬ 
derwear.  Has  been  successful  in  installing  and  operating  stock 
control  records  in  leading  stores.  11-9. 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

Has  had  sound  training  and  practical  experience  with  out¬ 
standing  transportation  companies  and  a  large  metropolitan 
store  which  merits  his  consideration.  11-11. 
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